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E-Z Kneel is a thick, cushion-like pad, made of high-grade 
sponge rubber, covered with heavy canvas and durable mohair 
fabric which hermetically seal-in the rubber. It is available in 
taupe, red or green and is easily installed direct to the kneeling 
bench, covering its entire surface. Its long life, comfort, beauty 
and economical price make E-Z Kneel an important part of modern 
church equipment. 


Treadeasy carpeting for the entire sanctuary is made with 
the same care as E-Z Kneel pads. Its construction has been used 
in the automobile industry for the past several years. Treadeasy 
carpeting is available in red or green, does not slip or slide, and will 
give life long wear at a reasonable price. 


Prices and samples gladly sent on request. 
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Every GOOD SALESMAN knows that the only way to get orders 
is to ask for them. He knows that orders won’t just come to him; be has 
to go after them. The Church has need of these same sound, energetic 
tactics. 

@ The main reason that the churches get along as well as they do is that 
many people require no prompting. They know that the Church is a spir- 
itual necessity to them, so they give their generous support voluntarily. 
e But in every church there are many people who habitually contribute 
little or nothing. What does the church usually do about them? Usually, 
nothing. No wonder those people are inactive! 

e@ The only way to turn such people into active, interested supporters 
of the church is to go after them and keep after them. Give them envelope 
sets and keep urging them to use their envelopes. Sooner or later, they’ll 
become interested, start contributing more and more often—and then the 
church has gained a real member in place of a theoretical one. To do this 
is to confer a great benefit, for any person who gives nothing to his church 
can derive little spiritual sustenance from his membership. 

@ What is the best way to awaken these inactive members? By means 
of Homilopes. The colorful pictures, convenient calendars, and sparkling 
messages on the backs of these offering envelopes get attention where or- 


dinary envelopes are simply ignored. People start reading the Homilopes 


out of plain curiosity, continue reading because they are interested, and 


react by becoming more faithful and generous in supporting their church. 
e There is no denying a fact, and here is a particularly cheering one for 
every church: Though the average church member in America gives only 
$13.10 a year, the average Homilope user gives $20.95 a year! 

@ Launch your campaign for the coming year, drawing upon the splen- 
did free Financial Aids which we make available to, you. Give your peo- 
ple—all of them—the inspiration of the Homilope sets—and you will see 


your church’s income and activity rise to a new level! 


> DUPLEX ENVELOPE COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Social Testament of Pius XI 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


The manifold activity of the Holy Father was of a piece; it had 
a dominating keynote or leitmotiv. Therein lie its simplicity 
and at the same time its strength. The master-thought giving 
orientation to his pontificate was the motto which he adopted at 
his election: ‘“The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.”’ 
All his varied activities aimed at peace but at a peace as Christ 
would have it, a peace based on justice and order. If we apply 
this unifying idea, we are no longer bewildered by what at first 
would seem a disconcerting variety of schemes and programs, but 
on the contrary find how everything readily falls into its proper 
place. Things are at peace when they stand in the right rela- 
tions. If the right order is violated in any particular, the general 
harmony is jeopardized. On the other hand, whatever promotes 
peace and order in one instance serves the interests of universal 
harmony inasmuch as it removes a disturbing factor. So the 
Holy Father applies his formula to the entire range of human re- 
lationships. It stands to reason that a man who is not at rest 
with himself can exert no pacifying influence on his fellow-men 
and his environment. Unrest diffuses itself in ever-widening 
circles. Personal unrest creates social unrest; social unrest be- 
gets national unrest; national unrest produces world unrest. 
Peace and order, therefore, must begin in the individual and from 
that point spread through the larger social units. In keeping 
with the general tenor of the Pope’s program his social testament 
also is a testament of peace, peace among the classes of society. 
In this respect it is unalterably opposed to those who would make 
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class consciousness, class hatred, and class warfare the ferment of 
human and social progress. Conflict is ruinous. A remedy for 
this fatal disorder of society must be found and its cause removed. 
The words of the Holy Father pleading the cause of social peace 
breathe the greatest concern: ‘Now this is the primary duty of 
the State and all good citizens: to abolish conflict between classes 
with divergent interests, and thus foster and promote harmony 
between the various ranks of society’’ (““Quadragesimo Anno’’). 

Explicitly in another Encyclical the Pope condemns the class 
struggle theory which forms the inspiration of revolutionary Com- 
munism: ‘In this same Encyclical of Ours We have shown that 
the means of saving the world of to-day from the lamentable ruin 
into which a moral liberalism has plunged us, are neither the class 
struggle nor terror, nor yet the autocratic abuse of State power, 
but rather the infusion of social justice and the sentiment of 
Christian love into the social-economic order” (““Divini Re- 
demptoris’’). 

Not for one moment does the Pope allow us to indulge the vain 
hope that peace can be effected in any other way than by the reali- 
zation of justice. If the abuses of the present order are per- 
mitted to continue, social catastrophe will come on us as a well- 
deserved judgment. Those who look complacently upon the 
evils of our days will do well to ponder the warning of the Pope: 
“Even more severely must be condemned the foolhardiness of 
those who neglect to remove or modify such conditions as exas- 
perate the minds of the people, and so prepare the way for the 
overthrow and ruin of the social order” (“Quadragesimo Anno’’). 

The insistence on justice as the root of peace becomes more im- 
perative even in the Pope’s Encyclical on Atheistic Communism 
in which we read: ‘“The wage-earner is not to receive as alms 
what is his due in justice. And let no one attempt with trifling 
charitable donations to exempt himself from the great duties im- 
posed by justice.... It is unfortunately true that the manner 
of acting pursued in certain Catholic circles has done much to 
shake the faith of the working classes in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. These groups have refused to understand that Christian 
charity demands the recognition of certain rights due to the work- 
ingman, which the Church has explicitly acknowledged.... Is 
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it not deplorable that the right of private property defended by 
the Church should so often have been used as a weapon to de- 
fraud the workingman of his just salary and his social rights? .. . 
But social justice cannot be said to have been satisfied as long as 
workingmen are denied a salary that will enable them to secure 
proper sustenance for themselves and their families; as long as 
they are denied the opportunity of acquiring a modest fortune 
and forestalling the plague of universal pauperism; as long as they 
cannot make suitable provision through public or private in- 
surance for old age, for periods of illness and unemployment.” 

The substance of the Papal program of social justice is con- 
tained in the great Encyclicals, but much light is shed on the 
Papal ideas by letters and briefs addressed to individuals or groups 
at various occasions. Thus, in connection with the question of 
charity and justice we may aptly quote from a reply of one of the 
Roman Congregations to a question coming from Lille. Therein 
it says: ‘Passing now to what concerns the industrialists of the 
Consortium, the Sacred Congregation has learned with a real 
pleasure all that the Consortium has done to relieve the wretched- 
ness of the working people and also of the magnificent works of 
charity that it has organized already, especially by the develop- 
ment of Family Allowances, a work of great charity as well as of 
social justice. However, since it is speaking to Catholics, the 
Sacred Congregation cannot but ask them to reflect that, if peace 
is to be maintained between employers and their workmen, it is 
not enough to appeal to professional solidarity, nor to multiply 
charitable organizations inspired by purely human philanthropy. 
True harmony and real peace can only be attained by everyone 
adhering to the luminous principles of Christian morality”’ (Trans- 
lation published by Catholic Social Guild). 


The Common Good 


In our days of liberalistic individualism and wellnigh complete 
social disintegration, the bold statement of Pius XI that the pur- 
pose of society is the common good has the quality of a startling 
rediscovery. Men had learned to think only in terms of private 
welfare, and the concept of common interests had vanished. 
Even the State had become subordinated to class interest and 
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used its power to further the ends of the economically privileged. 
This perversion of the function of the State and its betrayal of the 
people is severely castigated: ‘‘Furthermore, the intermingling 
and scandalous confusing of the duties and offices of civil authority 
and of economics has produced crying evils and has gone so far as 
to degrade the majesty of the State. The State which should be 
the supreme arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion far above all party 
contention, intent only upon justice and the common good, has 
become instead a slave, bound over to the service of human pas- 
sion and greed” (“Quadragesimo Anno’’). Untold evils have arisen 
from this neglect of its duties by the civil government. Accord- 
ingly the Encyclical reminds the State of its solemn responsibility 
for the welfare of all and its duty of protecting the weak: ‘“‘When 
We speak of the reform of the social order, it is principally the 
State We have in mind.... With regard to the civil power, Leo 
XIII boldly passed beyond the restrictions imposed by Liberalism, 
and fearlessly proclaimed the doctrine that the civil power is 
more than the mere guardian of law and order, and that it must 
strive with all zeal ‘to make sure that the laws and institutions, 
the general character and administration of the commonwealth, 
should be such as of themselves to realize public well-being and 
private prosperity.’ It is true, indeed, that a just freedom of ac- 
tion should be left to individual citizens and families; but this 
principle is only valid as long as the common good is secure and 
no injustice is entailed. The duty of rulers is to protect the com- 
munity and its various elements; in protecting the rights of in- 
dividuals they must have special regard for the infirm and needy. 
‘For the richer class have many ways of shielding themselves and 
stand less in need of help from the State, whereas the mass of the 
poor have no resources of their own to fall back upon and must 
chiefly depend upon the assistance of the State. And for this 
reason wage-earners, since they mostly belong to that class, 
should be especially cared for and protected by the government’”’ 
(loc. cit.). 

The common good implies an equitable diffusion of the nation’s 
wealth. This also the Encyclical declares in unmistakable lan- 
guage: ‘“‘Wealth, therefore, which is constantly being augmented 
by social and economic progress, must be so distributed amongst 
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the various individuals and classes of society that the common 
good of all be thereby promoted. In other words, the good of the 
whole community must be safeguarded. By these principles of 
social justice one class is forbidden to exclude the other from a 
share in the profits.... Each class, then, must receive its due 
share, and the distribution of created goods must be brought into 
conformity with the demands of the common good and social 
justice, for every sincere observer is conscious that the vast dif- 
ferences between the few who hold excessive wealth and the many 
who live in destitution constitute a grave evil in modern society”’ 
(loc. cit.). 


The Proletariat 


The proletariat is a typical phenomenon of the present capi- 
talistic industrial order, and shows better than any other single 
feature the inherent injustice of the system. The proletarian is 
characterized by his total dependence on his wages and the general 
insecurity of his position. He is entirely at the mercy of the 
labor market, and its fluctuations profoundly affect his daily life. 
In many ways the proletarian status is unbecoming the dignity 
of human personality. Since the proletarian has no real stake in 
the existing order, he is likely to become disaffected towards so- 
ciety and to ally himself with its enemies. Both in the interests 
of social stability and the common good, the proletarian should 
be properly incorporated in the social organism and share the 
advantages which accrue to the other members of society. This 
is one of the essential aims of all sane social reconstruction. We 
naturally expect that the papal program will have something to 
say on this point. 

Leo XIII envisaged the emancipation of the proletariat as a 
necessary goal towards which social reform must strive. The 
proletarian must become an owner. Pius XI sees eye to eye with 
his predecessor and enlarges on the subject: ‘This is the aim 
which Our predecessor urged as the necessary object of our ef- 
forts: the uplifting of the proletariat. It calls for more emphatic 
assertion and more insistent repetition on the present occasion, 
because these salutary injunctions of the Pontiff have not in- 
frequently been forgotten, deliberately ignored, or deemed im- 
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practicable, though they were both feasible and imperative” 
(loc. cit.). He deplores the growth of vast numbers of propertyless 
workers: ‘‘But after modern machinery and modern industry 
had progressed with astonishing speed and taken possession of 
many newly colonized countries, no less than of the ancient civili- 
zations of the Far East, the number of the dispossessed laboring 
masses, whose groans mount to heaven from these lands, in- 
creased beyond all measure. Moreover, there is the immense 
army of hired rural laborers, whose condition is depressed in the 
extreme, and who have no hope of ever obtaining a share in the 
land. These too, unless efficacious remedies be applied, will re- 
main perpetually sunk in the proletarian condition’’ (Joc cit.). 

The hand-to-mouth existence of the proletarian in a society 
which is blessed with an abundance of earthly goods is a disgrace 
which must be ended. Wages, therefore, must be such that they 
will enable the worker to acquire property which will improve his 
economic condition and afford him a reasonable measure of social 
security. Frankly the Holy Father sets forth his thought: 
“Every effort, therefore, must be made that at least in future a 
just share only of the fruits of production be permitted to ac- 
cumulate in the hands of the wealthy, and that an ample suffi- 
ciency be supplied to the workingmen. The purpose is not that 
these become slack at their work, for man is born to labor as the 
bird to fly; but that by thrift they may increase their possessions, 
and by the prudent management of the same may be enabled to 
bear the family burden with greater ease and security, being freed 
from that hand-to-mouth uncertainty which is the lot of the 
proletarian.”’ 

He adds a note of warning. The defrauded masses will become 
a menace to society and overthrow an order which refuses them 
their due. ‘‘These ideas,”’ he writes, ‘“were not merely suggested 
but stated in frank and open terms by Our predecessor. We 
emphasize them with renewed insistence in this present Encycli- 
cal; for unless serious attempts be made with all energy and with- 
out delay to put them into practice, let nobody persuade himself 
that the peace and tranquillity of human society can be effectively 
defended against the forces of revolution.”’ 
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The Reconstruction of Society 


The superiority of Catholic thought over modern theories is 
due to its continuity. By tradition Catholic thought appropri- 
ates the wisdom of the past and the treasures of the accumulated 
experiences of preceding generations. It, therefore, represents 
real progress and true growth. It is this fact which accounts for 
the sanity of Catholic thought and its genuine realism. Catholic 
ideas have been tested by the severest test that can be applied, 
namely, that of time. This, of course, holds good also of Catholic 
social philosophy, which is not the mushroom growth of yesterday 
but has its roots in bygone ages. A healthy historical sense 
makes the Catholic economist seek for the patterns after which 
modern society is to be reconstructed in older forms of social 
organization. The guild idea represents such a form which 
offers possibilities of application to our own industrial conditions. 
The idea had always been kept alive in Catholic economic tradi- 
tion. Leo XIII realized its potentialities, and focused the at- 
tention of modern economists on this principle of organization 
which had proved so successful in medieval society. Pius XI 
gave fuller development to the idea and made it the heart of his 
program of reconstruction. It goes without saying that the 
medieval guild system is not simply to be revived, but that the 
principle of organization which it embodies must be adapted to 
the changed industrial situation of our days. Unquestionably 
much can be learned from the corporative organization of medi- 
eval industry, though, of course, no attempt must be made to 
impose on present-day production forms suited only to a more 
primitive stage of economic activity. Such rigidity is foreign to 
the papal program, which makes generous allowances for the re- 
quirements of an economy that has changed from small-scale to 
mass production. 

The insistence of the Pope, however, on the restoration of a 
truly corporative society is of the utmost importance. It has 
given a new orientation to economic speculation, and has already 
produced practical results of far-reaching consequence. Very 
pertinently Father Lewis Watt, S.J., writes: ‘‘Future genera- 
tions will probably consider that the outstanding contribution 
made to the evolution of Catholic social science by the Ency- 
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clical ‘Quadragesimo Anno,’ was the official approbation given 
by it to the idea of a restoration of the old guild system in a form 
adapted to modern conditions—an idea which has long been 
familiar to Catholic social reformers under the name of profes- 
sional organization, and which was not unknown to Leo XIII, 
though he did not emphasize it to the same extent as did Pius 
XI” (“The Social Teaching of Pius XI,” in The Tablet, February 
18, 1939). In one terse sentence the Pope sums up the vital 
needs of our times: ““The aim of social legislation must therefore 
be the reéstablishment of vocational groups” (‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno’’). Later he again stresses the same point, and at the same 
time makes it clear that the corporative organization of the 
Middle Ages, though supplying valuable hints, cannot be slav- 
ishly copied: ‘‘If, therefore, We consider the whole structure of 
economic life, as We have pointed out in Our Encyclical ‘Quad- 
ragesimo Anno,’ the reign of mutual collaboration between jus- 
tice and charity in social-economic relations can only be achieved 
by a body of professional and interprofessional organizations, 
built on solidly Christian foundations, working together to ef- 
fect, under forms adapted to different places and circumstances, 
what has been called the Corporation” (‘‘Divini Redemptoris’’). 
This flexibility in the application of historical patterns is also ac- 
centuated in a letter written by Cardinal Pacelli, now Pius XII, 
and addressed to the Semaine Sociale meeting at Angers in 1935: 
‘While striving to restore corporative institutions in a society so 
different from that which saw them flourish in the past, one should 
not desire to regulate their practical realization according to a 
unique and rigid rule.”’ 

To the student of modern trends this corporatism as set forth 
in the Papal documents presents itself as the only practical al- 
ternative to State dictatorship (whether Fascistic or Commu- 
nistic) in the economic order. It restores to society its organic 
structure. It reasserts the primacy of the common good, and 
provides the means to curb individualism without unduly invad- 
ing the sphere of personal rights. It brings out the solidarity of 
the basic interests of all members and classes of the social body, 
and overcomes class consciousness and class antagonism. Whilst 
reserving to the corporately organized industry considerable 
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powers of self-government, it claims for the State the right of 
general supervision and adequate authority to safeguard the in- 
terests of the community. It decentralizes the State, which is 
now overwhelmed by a multiplicity of tasks that really do not 
belong to its domain and divert it from its proper functions. It 
checks the growth of bureaucracy, which stifles initiative and 
makes the business of government an excessively costly matter. 
It constitutes the only effective protection against totalitarianism, 
which is the ugliest menace of our age. For chaos it will sub- 
stitute order and for unrestricted competition mutual codperation. 

The Papal program finds its justification on purely rational 
grounds, and accordingly commends itself to all men of common 
sense; but from theoretical approval to practical execution is a 
far cry. This new order can be brought into existence only by 
men who are thoroughly imbued with Christian principles and in- 
spired by the lofty ideals of the Gospel, because it presupposes for 
its realization moral qualities and sentiments which only Christi- 
anity is capable of producing. The detachment from earthly 
goods and the brotherly love without which the new society is un- 
thinkable, are traits that do not flourish except in Christian soil. 
Repeatedly, therefore, the Pope has declared that social renewal 
is conditioned on a religious revival. Again and again he has 
urged the world to return to the spirit of Christ and the practice 
of Christian virtues. The world cannot grow better as long as 
Mammonism rules the hearts of men. With apostolic candor he 
speaks to men who have squandered their Christian inheritance: 
“However, if We examine matters diligently and thoroughly, We 
shall perceive clearly that this longed-for social reconstruction 
must be preceded by a profound renewal of the Christian spirit, 
from which multitudes engaged in industry in every country have 
unhappily departed. Otherwise all our endeavors will be futile, 
and our social edifice will be built, not upon a rock, but upon 
shifting sand.... ‘And if society is to be healed now’—We use 
the words of Our predecessor—‘in no way can it be healed save by 
a return to Christian life and Christian institutions,’ for Christi- 
anity alone can apply an efficacious remedy for the excessive 
solicitude for transitory things, which is the origin of all vices” 
(“Quadragesimo Anno’’). 
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Pius XI has shown the world the better way which will lead 
men individually and collectively to peace and the enjoyment of 
the more abundant life. Society, thus organized for the common 
good and on the basis of mutual service, will really become a great 
fellowship under the law of love, in which there is a sharing 
whereby no one is impoverished but all are enriched, and in which 
everyone has the opportunity of growing to the full stature of 
manhood. 
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Homiletic Misquotation 
By the Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Homiletic misquotation may be of various kinds. We may 
misquote the Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church, ascetical 
writings, or the general literature of classical prose or verse. We 
may do this either by an unconscious alteration of words or by 
attributing our quotation to some other person than its author. 

It could be a serious matter to misquote the Word of God, for 
we might thus unconsciously alter its true meaning. A similar 
effect could result from a misapprehended use of dicta of the 
Fathers of the Church or of authorities in asceticism. 

We confront a very different category in the case of great secular 
writers of prose or poetry. If we alter the verbiage here or make 
a wrong attribution of authorship, we shall err in a goodly com- 
pany indeed, but meanwhile our desirable reputation for general 
scholarship may be slightly undermined. 

In the present paper, only Scriptural texts, on the one hand, 
and the writings of literary folk, on the other hand, will be briefly 
considered. Let us first of all turn our attention to Biblical texts. 


I 

One of my vivid recollections as a professor in a theological 
seminary concerns the insistence laid by its rector, Msgr. Garvey, 
who was also the professor of Homiletics, on the necessity of a 
correct quotation of Sacred Scripture by the levites in their prac- 
tice sermons delivered before the whole body of students in the 
chapel. Such a large setting was a good one for enabling the 
whole student body to realize the necessity of adequate prepara- 
tion, both in good writing of the sermon and in its perfect memori- 
zation. It also could impress on the minds of those who had not 
as yet reached the stage of public preaching the criticism of the 
sermons made by the rector. 

Now, Msgr. Garvey had been in pastoral work for many years 
before he became rector of the seminary. His critical advice 
might thus be justly esteemed as practical and not merely bookish 
and theoretical. He had preached very often himself, and he 
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had heard wellnigh innumerable sermons preached by other 
priests. 

No doubt, he had made the correct literal quotation of Holy 
Writ a capital point in his classwork in Homiletics. But it so 
chanced that I heard this particular lesson enforced in his com- 
ment on a sermon which had just been preached in the chapel 
whither I had gone (unaware of the preaching) in order to make 
a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. He was speaking of some 
Biblical misquotation which had been made by the student- 
preacher in an English translation. And he was energetic in 
voice and manner. But somehow I was not strongly impressed 
by his insistence on a certain form of English translation of the 
Vulgate. After all, there have been several English translations 
of the Bible made by competent Catholic scholars. And, curi- 
ously enough, while one of Bishop Challoner’s translations had 
obtained, from custom, a sort of preéminence in our churches, 
nevertheless the seminary had placed in the hands of the readers 
at meals, not Challoner’s version of the New Testament, but that 
of Bishop Kenrick (perhaps in order to honor the memory of the 
Bishop who had founded the Philadelphia Theological Semi- 
nary). I could not perceive that one English translation, even if 
made by the celebrated Bishop Challoner, or even if adequately 
made, in this particular instance, by the student-preacher him- 
self from his Latin text, should be the subject of the rector’s 
impressive criticism. Was the rector insisting that Challoner’s 
rendering must always be used—and that even a correct rendering, 
when made by a preacher in other than Challoner’s form, must 
always be rejected? I cannot now recall the exact point at issue. 
Still, I think that the rector was correct in his insistence on the 
issue he had raised, whatever it was, for he had had great experi- 
ence in pastoral work. The real point at issue seems to me now 
to be that a preacher ought to follow an approved text—a unique 
text—because of the possible questioning of the people who hear 
a sermon and find a text (whose wording has become familiar to 
them) uttered in a different form. Speculating thus on the two 
forms, the people will at least suffer a distraction, and lose perhaps 
the thread of a discourse. 

It was perhaps for a similar reason that the ‘‘Companies’’ who 
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revised the ‘‘Authorized Version”’ felt constrained ‘‘to introduce as 
few alterations as possible, consistently with faithfulness,’ into 
the Revised Version of the King James Bible. ‘‘Our task,’ they 
said, ‘‘was revision, not re-translation.’”’ In spite of all this rev- 
erence for the older translation, the Revised Text appears to 
have had only scholarly, and not popular, support. In Protestant 
pulpits the old wine, so to speak, was considered sweeter, albeit 
not so good. With all its imperfections on its head, the A. V. 
seems to have held its olden place of homiletic honor. 

Doubtless the committee of American Catholic Scripturists 
who are engaged upon a similar task of revising Challoner’s 
generally accepted version in order to make it more intelligible 
to the Catholic laity in America, are guided by the same desire 
to conform, so far as may be possible, to the old wording. 

Msgr. Garvey’s principle was therefore desirable. If one of 
his pupils used his own translation of his Latin N. T. merely be- 
cause he did not possess Challoner’s English version, such a 
pupil must learn to borrow from some friend the accepted English 
version of Challoner, since that is the version familiar to the 
laity. 

It is very desirable, we may suppose, that a preacher should 
not puzzle his hearers by a wording of his Scriptural texts which is 
strange to them. Accordingly, if he has not the text securely in 
his memory, he ought to consult Father Thompson’s ‘Verbal 
Concordance to the New Testament” for a N. T. text. Since we 
have no concordance to both Testaments in English, a consulta- 
tion of either a Latin concordance or of one of the several con- 
cordances (even Cruden’s is serviceable, although others have 
since been issued) of the King James Bible would no doubt indi- 
cate, by one or other word of the desired text, where it is to be 
found in the Catholic Bible. Even after we shall have the 
Catholic Committee’s revision of Challoner’s N. T. in print, 
probably the wording will be changed comparatively rarely, and 
one or other word may serve to indicate its locale in the N. T. 
of Challoner (in case this revised Challoner shall, like the R. V., 
be used rather by scholars in their study than by preachers in 
their pulpit). 

In any event, let the preacher be sure that he has given at least 
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a correct statement of the text in words that are intelligible to 
his hearers. If he is not sure of this, let him take the necessary 
trouble to identify both the text and its author. 

One value of a unique version is that a preacher whose memory 
is not retentive may consult a concordance and find there the 
exact wording he seeks. While we have no complete concordance 
like that of Cruden, we have such volumes as Vaughan’s ‘‘Divine 
Armoury of Holy Scripture,’’ Lambert’s ‘Thesaurus Biblicus,” 
and Williams’s ‘“Textual Concordance of the Holy Scriptures.” 
These may be found to contain the desired text under an appro- 
priate topical heading. If we are familiar rather with the Latin 
wording of the text, we can have recourse to a Latin concordance 
—if we happen to possess one or can borrow one—and then, 
having there found chapter and verse as well as book, we can recur 
to our Challoner. Is this too troublesome a task? Even the 
pagan Horace reminds us: ‘Nil sine magno vita labore dedit 
mortalibus.””’ Meanwhile, the roundabout way I have thus sug- 
gested is not without its own happy advantages of various kinds. 
But it supposes an amount of leisure which may not be possessed 
by a properly busy priest. We do not, after the fashion of 
Massillon, quote our texts first in Latin and then in a vernacular 
translation. 

Ah me! a new source of anxiety! Even when a preacher ad- 
heres with verbal exactness to some authoritative translation of 
the Scriptures, he may convey a wrong impression of its meaning. 
I have treated this matter with some fullness in my “‘Hints to 
Preachers” (pp. 144-165). A reviewer of this volume happily 
noted ‘‘the tendency within us to catch on the wing, as it were, 
words and phrases that have been torn from their context, es- 
pecially in the Bible, and to use them as arguments or illustrations 
for favorite ideas and theories to which the original author had 
no intention or even perhaps suspicion of applying them,” and 
thinks that this is a subject “‘worthy alike of philosophical and of 
psychological investigation.” 

While the first caution thus is, ‘“Quote the text exactly,” a 
second caution must be: ‘Read the context carefully in order to 
gather the true meaning and application, and do not depend on 
phrases that have been ‘caught on the wing.’’’ Many illustra- 
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tions of both cautions could be given here, but space will not per- 
mit their use in the present paper. 


II 


Turning now to the subject of general literature, it seems clear 
that quotations from the English classics, or quotations from any 
source which have become classical through frequent iteration, 
should be accurate in wording if made with implied marks of 
quotation. And this should be done not merely in justice— 
supposed or real—to the author from whom we quote, but as well 
for our own proper repute as cultured men. We do not wish to 
have some self-satisfied critic of our discourse distracted from the 
main line of our thought by unintentionally offering him a wholly 
different line of thought to dwell upon with, perhaps, somewhat 
sarcastic pleasure. Neither should we wish to have such an 
auditor making capital of our mistake after the service has been 
concluded. 

In addition to all this, we may reflect that an apt quotation is 
ordinarily one that comes readily to our mind in connection with 
the topic we are treating. Doubtless it has been stored in our 
memory because of a certain felicity of expression, a certain 
driving power of phraseology, a certain clearness and force and 
harmony which its gifted author had been able to impart to it. 
These values are worth preserving, or the expression loses some- 
thing which it had first exercised upon our own mind and heart, 
and will of course fail, in that measure, to affect similarly the 
minds and hearts of our hearers. 

I am here considering the preacher who writes his sermon out in 
full and who has leisure to verify his quotations in respect of 
both wording and authorship. The extemporaneous preacher 
will have to do the best he can with a quotation which suddenly 
leaps to his lips while he is expounding his thesis. In such a case 
as this, he can protect himself by adding to his quotation some 
such formula as: ‘‘—a thought which some accomplished writer 
has expressed in probably happier words.” 

A similar consideration would justly cover the case of the 
printed sermon or lecture. A mistake here may be due to the 
printer, although it goes without saying that an author ought to 
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read the ‘‘proofs’’ sent to him, and be lynx-eyed in correcting any 
errors. Even so, errors sometimes remain. If they be impor- 
tant, the preacher or lecturer may justly refer to them in a sub- 
sequent sermon or lecture, and thus take occasion to warn his 
hearers in general of the sorry fact that humanum est errare, and 
that the error was not due to the preacher or the lecturer. 
Nonetheless, even a careful speaker or writer is apt to make 
mistakes. Looking into Dr. Taylor’s Yale Lectures on Preaching 
(subsequently published with the title ‘““The Ministry of the 
Word’’), I came upon this: ‘The poet has said that ‘one touch of 
nature makes the whole world akin,’ and a minister thrills his 
hearers most when they feel his nature touching theirs.’’ Now, 
here we find both a mistake and a misinterpretation. Shake- 
speare used the word “kin,” not ‘“‘akin,’”’ as the very rhythm of 
the line ought to have warned the lecturer. The mistake is 
rendered doubly unpleasant because of the triteness of the line. 
But there is a misinterpretation as well. The poet was not speak- 
ing in general terms of the touch of nature which makes all good 
folk brothers in a great family. A minister would not thrill his 
hearers by the “‘touch of nature”’ which was in Shakespeare’s mind 
when he makes Ulysses warn Achilles (‘‘Troilus and Cressida,” 
iii. 3) that past achievements will not keep him in favor, for they 
are “forgot as soon as done’’—a melancholy commentary on hu- 
man nature—and that only perseverance keeps honor bright: 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin,— 
That all, with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past; 
And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’er dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object: 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax. ... 


Ajax was the rising sun; and the Greeks, Parsee-like, began to 
worship him. 

Now, it is curious that Dr. Taylor should have been about to 
discuss, at this point in his Lectures, the value to the preacher of 
character-study, and should point to the works of Shakespeare in 
these terms (p. 42): 
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“But better, perhaps, than any history, for the end I am now 
setting before you, are the dramatic works of Shakespear. To them 
I, at least, must acknowledge my obligations, in the most emphatic 
manner. They came into my hands during my second session at the 
University of Glasgow, and opened up what was virtually a new 
world to me. For more than two years I devoted to them every 
minute of my leisure time. I read them not for the sake of the stories 
which they told, or the plots which they unravelled, but for the 
insight which they gave me into the workings of the human heart.” 


The leisure time of two years devoted to the poet’s insight into 
the workings of the human heart—and the misapplication of the 
poet’s most famous line dealing therewith! The mistake of 
“akin’’ for “‘kin’’ may have been a printer’s error—as probably 
also was the word “‘stark’’ (instead of ‘‘start’’) in the following 
passage which discusses elocution (p. 72) and says: 


“You will do well, therefore, to cultivate elocution. But here, as 
in other things, you must be on your guard against artificiality. What 
you have to do is not to imitate another, but to cultivate yourselves. 
Do not covet ‘the stare and stark theatric practised at the glass,’ but 
aim rather to cure yourselves of any awkwardnesses that may adhere 
to you, and to acquire any qualities in which you may be deficient.” 


Dr. Taylor usually gave indications of the source of his quota- 
tions, but he failed to do so here, and may not have known that 
the words are Cowper’s: 


Therefore, avaunt, all attitude, and stare, 
And start theatric, practised at the glass! 


Some sense could be attributed to “stark theatric’’ (‘‘theatric”’ 
being used as a noun), and the more so since the word ‘‘the”’ 
(not in Cowper’s passage) precedes ‘‘stare and stark theatric.”’ 

Dr. Taylor has, I am confident, long since passed from this 
earthly scene, and my criticism cannot harm him, but may do good 
to some of my readers. He was obviously a noted preacher, 
since he was invited to give the Yale Lectures on Preaching which 
later were published in a separate volume. He illustrated some of 
the dangers confronting us of to-day if we quote the English 
classics carelessly, and did so in such a peculiarly satisfactory 
fashion as to justify me in taking my illustrations from his work. 
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In the brief preface to the present paper, a view was expressed 
to the effect that a preacher who misquoted or wrongly attributed 
the words of notable writers would be erring in good company. 
It was perhaps a reassuring admission. Nevertheless, the 
preacher is largely in a class by himself—and he might reasonably 
fear lest such a misquotation or mistaken attribution of author- 
ship would simply cause not a few of his hearers to indulge a men- 
tal abstraction from the theme being treated in order to speculate 
on the correct form of the quotation or its correct attribution. 
In the case of a printed article or a casual and friendly conversa- 
tion, no damage would ensue from such a mental abstraction. 
A sermon is obviously different, since it has a doctrinal or a moral 
object, and the preacher has very little time to expend on the 
achievement of his objective. It would seem to be his best 
policy to avoid such a tactical error, and to confine his quotations 
to practical certainties as to diction and authorship. 

Perhaps the present rather tedious paper ought to end, at 
least, on a hopefully humorous note by giving some illustrations 
of mistaken attributions of authorship. 

Quite a number of times I have recently come upon an anec- 
dote which I first read in an olden-time Life of St. Francis de Sales. 
Walking one day with a friend, the Saint was slightly jostled by 
a drunken man. Instead of uttering some harsh word on the 
incident, the Saint charitably said: ‘“There, but for the grace of 
God, goes Francis.’’ Several times since reading this anecdote, I 
have come upon it in various notices of Protestant preachers 
attributed to the preachers as kindly-hearted practisers of their 
religious professions. Most recently the anecdote was attributed 
to still another person by General Hugh Johnson in one of his 
daily columns. It would seem that it could now be attributed to 
anybody without fear of a critical expostulation. The distrac- 
tion would nonetheless be there for either reader or hearer. 

The following quotation is taken, I think, from a recent book by 
Boake Carter, in which he replies to his intolerant critics, whom 
he categorizes as ‘“Mr. Average Man’: “I blame him for his 
intolerance, I blame him for failure to heed the sound advice of 
Voltaire: ‘I totally disagree with what you say, but I will de- 
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fend to the death your right to say it. Now, quite recently a 
bibliographer who had painfully consulted all of Voltaire’s works 
in the New York Public Library to find this supposed statement, 
took the trouble to ask, over the radio, all who might be interested 
in the attribution to be kind enough to write him if they should 
find the statement anywhere in Voltaire’s writings. Doubtless 
Boake Carter happens to be one of the many who had not heard 
the bibliophile’s earnest appeal for bibliographical help. 

Over his own signature, Mr. A. H. Reginald Buller tells the 
story of his original limerick based on Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity: 

There was a young lady named Bright, 
Whose speed was far faster than light; 
She set out one day, 


In a relative way, 
And returned home the previous night. 


Mr. Buller affirms, in the London ‘‘Observer,”’ that ‘‘since the 
relativity limerick was published I have noted that at various 
times it has been attributed to three bishops and to a well-known 
American authoress.” 

Sir Boyle Roche has been credited with all sorts of ludicrous 
utterances in the British Parliament—and it has been surmised 
that his “bulls” were carefully planned as such. Perhaps, 
therefore, he really did say this one which has been credited to 
him: “Mr. Speaker, I smellarat. I see it in the air; but I'll nip 
it in the bud.” 

The list of misattributions is probably endless. But, for the 
reason given above, a preacher would be well-advised to be sure 
he is right before going ahead with his attributions of authorship. 














Liturgical Piety 
By KIvian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Liturgical piety is a worship honoring God as He is in His 
glory. It is a joyful service trusting in God who is with us. It 
is a continued act of thanksgiving for what God has done for us 
and is continuously doing. In one word, it is a union of love 
between the soul and Christ, from whom nothing but sin can 
separate us. The great objectives of liturgical piety are a co- 
possession and co-living of the divine life in so far as this is pos- 
sible for creatures. It should bring about a constant growth in 
sanctity as placed before us by the teachings of the Liturgy and 
given to us by the means of grace. Liturgical piety is a fountain 
of doctrine, life, and grace. 

Liturgical life is not merely following Christ from a distance. 
Christ and the Church being one, every member of the Mystical 
Body should live united with Christ, and the spiritual life of both 
should be the same. This spiritual life has its advent, passion, 
death, and resurrection. It has its struggles that prepare for a 
final triumph. Hence, the Liturgical Year arranged according 
to the historical life of Christ is also a program for everyone who 
wants to live with the Risen Saviour who lives with and in His 
Church. 

The Liturgy is found in the liturgical books, the principal one 
of which is the Missal. The others are the Breviary, Pontifical, 
and Ritual. All of these form but one worship with the Holy 
Eucharist as its center. 

The Liturgy and with it liturgical piety and life are based on the 
holy seasons of the Liturgical Year. Although these seasons are 
well known, a short delineation of their import may not be super- 
fluous. 

Advent endeavors to create within us. a rather joyful attitude. 
Redemption, the final union with Christ, is coming to us. Pen- 
ance and joy are not incompatible. The Church considers a two- 
fold coming of Christ, the one in the flesh and the one in glory. 
But Christ being eternal, the past, present and future are not 
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strictly kept apart in the Liturgy. Mary and St. John the Bap- 
tist typify the characteristics of Advent life—penance and sanc- 
tity. This is the preparation for the coming union with Christ 
as well as its effect. 

Christmas celebrates the great event: Christ has come to us. 
We see and adore Him in His human form in the midst of His 
family and the Jewish shepherds. We rejoice that He has be- 
come one of us. 

On the Epiphany we turn to His divinity manifested in the 
calling of the Magi and in the events related in the Gospels of the 
Octave and the following Sundays: the testimony of the Heavenly 
Father at the Baptism in the Jordan, the revealing of His om- 
nipotence at Cana, His power over nature in the cure of lepers 
and the walking on the sea and calming of the storm, the power 
over wheat and cockle, and the extension of His kingdom on 
earth. 

With the Pre-Lenten and Lenten Season the picture changes. 
We no longer behold the glory of the God-Man, but the suffering 
Christ who expires on the cross. His Mystical Body suffers with 
Him. Both will not die, but live: ‘‘Non moriar, sed vivam.’”’ 
Mankind is urged to follow Christ. Christ is with us although 
we may not realize His presence. The road to the Resurrection 
passes over Calvary. Hence: “Let us go up to Jerusalem!’’ 
Lent is the season of grace par excellence. The Church knows 
that only those who suffer and die with Christ will share His 
everlasting glory. Hence, her urge to penance symbolically in- 
augurated on Ash Wednesday. 

Passiontide consists of the two weeks during which the Liturgy 
strives to purify our souls and to elevate and intensify our spiri- 
tual life by placing before us the passion and death of Our Saviour. 
The focus of the Liturgy is the Cross. The Mystical Body and 
all its members must learn the meaning of the Cross, must take it 
upon themselves, and so follow Christ. 

The time from Easter to Pentecost is an extension of the Easter 
celebration. The Liturgy repeats in different words and forms 
the thoughts of the Resurrection of Christ and the messages of 
the Risen Saviour: our own resurrection and the new life we must 
lead. “I live, and you too shall live,” 
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The Season after Pentecost is closely related to the Easter cycle. 
During these many weeks, the Church desires to increase within 
us the new life received from Christ. Christ figures in the Liturgy 
as our Teacher, Helper, Model, and Eternal Reward. Towards 
the end of the Ecclesiastical Year Christ appears as Harvester and 
Conqueror, and finally as King surrounded by His Saints. 

The feast days, special holydays and functions complete the 
structure of the Liturgy. The feast days of Saints serve to illus- 
trate the Liturgy, and the functions of the ritual prepare the 
faithful to take an active and salutary part in it. Hence, the 
Liturgy presents to us dramatically the whole field of dogma and 
morals in a manner conducive to salvation in the most beautiful 
and instructive form available. 

But the Liturgy must be known and understood, and, there- 
fore, it must be explained to the faithful not so much in a scien- 
tific course as in a preaching that reflects the principal thoughts 
of the Liturgy. The objective of liturgical preaching is not mere 
teaching and explaining, but education to a spirit which is the 
spirit of Christ, the only spirit that truly enlightens and benefits 
the soul. This means more than choosing a text of the Sunday 
Gospel and weaving a thematic discourse about it. A pre- 
ponderance of morality sermons never contributes much to the 
spiritual life of the parish. Although they are necessary, they will 
be fruitful only if based on the foundation of our union with 
Christ as members of His Mystical Body. 

Nor is a general knowledge of the Liturgy sufficient, especially 
if this knowledge is mostly historical and technical. It is rather 
the contents, the objectives, and doctrine of the Liturgy with all 
its inspirations and graces, that should become known. This 
realization of the Liturgy and its relation to spiritual life cannot 
well be achieved by an occasional study of Missal texts or liturgi- 
cal textbooks. This study must be supplemented and made 
fruitful by daily or at least frequent liturgical meditations under 
the direction of a competent guide. Without this translation of 
the Liturgy into life, historical and structural information may be 
interesting and beautiful, but it will not become an effective in- 
fluence in Christian living. 

Nor does the constant use of the Missal enable the faithful to 
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follow the Ecclesiastical Year with full profit. It leaves them 
without the connecting link between the words, the mysteries, 
and Christian living. Unless the preacher supplies this link, the 
Liturgy will remain one of the least understood functions of our 
holy religion. 

It is, therefore, the task of the preacher or catechist to bring the 
matter and form of the Liturgy into connection with life. It is 
not an easy task. Good liturgical sermons of this type are not 
abundant, and the preacher has to use his own efforts. What 
liturgical sermons need more than any other type of sermons is 
meditation. Meditation alone will bring out the beauty, order, 
strength, and graces of the Liturgy; it alone will inspire and sug- 
gest spiritual values and norms for life. 

Perhaps, the condensation of a liturgical meditation (taken 
with the permission of the publishers from a highly commendable 
work recently completed)! will show better what is meant than 
longer explanations would. The meditation taken at random is 
that intended for Septuagesima Monday, and follows a general 
introduction to the Easter cycle and a special orientation of that 
week’s liturgical meaning. Every day of the week that follows 
brings a partial consideration of the Sunday Mass. 

(1) Leading Thought—‘‘Go you also into my vineyard” 
(Gospel). Where were we before God called us into His vine- 
yard? The answer is found in the lessons of the first nocturn. 
In the week after Septuagesima Sunday the history of the creation 
and fallof manisread. We are confronted by the fact of original 
sin, and we would live away from God had He not called us into 
the vineyard of His Church. 

(2) Development.—‘‘The serpent was more subtle than any 
of the beasts. . . And he said to the woman: ‘Why has God com- 
manded you, that you should not eat of every tree of paradise?’ 
And the woman answered him, saying: ‘Of the fruit of the trees 
that are in paradise we do eat:. but of the fruit of the tree which 
is in the midst of paradise, God hath commanded us that we 
should not eat; and that we should not touch it, lest perhaps we 
die.’ And the serpent said to the woman: ‘No, you shall not 


1“Werde Licht” (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis), Vol. II, pp. 10-12. The writer 
hopes that this work, now complete in three volumes, will soon be made available, at 
least in part, to English-speaking readers. 
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die the death. For God doth know that in what day soever you 
shall eat thereof, your eyes shall be opened: and you shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil.’ And the woman saw that the 
tree was good to eat, and fair to the eyes, and delightful to be- 
hold: and she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave to 
her husband who did eat’’ (Gen., iii. 1-6). The fateful “Why?” 
and the deceitful promise: “Your eyes shall be opened.”” Eve be- 
lieves the tempter and transgresses the commandment of God. It 
was pride, disobedience, unbelief, and ingratitude. 

“And the Lord called Adam, and saith to him: ‘Where art 
thou?... Hast thou eaten of the tree wherefrom I commanded 
thee that thou shouldst not eat?’ And Adam said: ‘The woman 
whom Thou gavest me to be my companion, gave me of the tree, 
and I did eat.’ And the Lord said to the woman: ‘Why hast 
thou done this? . . . I will multiply thy sorrows. . . . In sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth children, and thou shalt be under thy 
husband’s power, and he shall have dominion over thee.’ And 
to Adam he said: ‘Because thou hast hearkened to the voice of 
thy wife, . . . cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil 
shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life. Thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee; . . . in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread till thou return to the earth of which thou wast taken: 
for dust thou art, and into dust thou shalt return’ ’’ (Gen., iii. 
9-19). A terrible punishment! Banished from paradise and 
thrown into a life of labor, restlessness, and sorrows ending in 
death! And thereafter? Eternity! 

(3) Application.—Sin is banishment. It is a turning away 
from God, and ingratitude and turning against God. To sin 
means to prefer the creature to the Creator and to place one’s own 
will and desire above the laws of God. It means putting passion 
in the first place and God in the second. Ina certain sense it is an 
infinite offense against God and a disregard of His authority and 
majesty. | 

To-day we unite ourselves with the whole of sinful mankind 
and pray in the name of all in the Introit: ‘“The sorrows of death 
compassed me. The sorrows of hell compassed me about.”” Woe 
to us if the Lord of the vineyard does not go out and does not 
lead us mercifully into His Church! We must thank Him for hav- 
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ing called us. We must work diligently and faithfully in His 
vineyard, and must gratefully comply with His will. 

“In my distress I called upon the Lord, and He heard my voice 
out of His holy temple’ (Introit). In such a disposition we as- 
sist at Mass, take our offering, the body and blood of Christ, into 
our hands and lift them up to the Father, saying: ‘‘Receive, we 
beseech Thee, our offerings and our prayers: and cleanse us by 
the heavenly mysteries, and mercifully hear us, through Christ, 
Thy Son” (Secret). ‘Make Thy face to shine upon Thy servant, 
save me for Thy mercy’s sake: let me not be ashamed, O Lord, for 
I have called upon Thee” (Communion). “If Thou, Lord, shouldst 
mark iniquities; Lord, who shall stand? But there is forgiveness 
with Thee” (Tract). 


Collect. 


“O Lord, we beseech Thee, graciously hear the prayers of Thy 
people: that we who are justly afflicted for our sins may for the 
glory of Thy name be mercifully delivered. Through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son our Lord.” 


At first sight, there may not seem to be a great difference be- 
tween this type of liturgical meditation and the ordinary medi- 
tations found in numberless books. But for the preacher this 
slight difference is of no slight importance. The preacher filled 
with liturgical thoughts that increase through the week, will 
create a proper background and disposition for whatever truths 
he may wish to propose, may take illustrations from the Liturgy 
of the day that fit into this background, and may strengthen his 
applications by the texts of the Missal, and thus connect the 
Sacrifice closely with the life of those for whom the holy rites 
are performed. Undoubtedly, this will promote interest in the 
Mass and other public religious functions. Such preaching will 
not present great difficulties since suitable homiletic aids are not 
entirely lacking. 

Among the books helpful to preachers who desire to promote 
liturgical piety the voluminous works of Dom Guéranger and 
Cardinal Schuster are well known. Among the more recent 
works may be mentioned, ‘‘Catholic Liturgics,” by Stapper and 
translated by Baier.2 Entirely new books not mentioned before 


? Saint Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J. 
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in these pages are ‘“The Year’s Liturgy,’’ by Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B., 
and ‘The Church’s Daily Prayer,” by Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B.* 

The work of Cabrol is intended to be complete in two volumes, 
the first of which has appeared. The author, whilst praising the 
work and arrangement of Guéranger, does not follow it day by 
day. In order to abbreviate, he limits himself to the exposition 
of the essential elements of the liturgical cycle. He observes the 
division between the Seasons and the Proper of Saints, and re- 
establishes the connection between both. The latter was much 
neglected by other authors. But the texts of the Mass are not 
mentioned nor explained in detail. The treatment is rather his- 
torical and technical, and for this reason the life values contained 
in the Liturgy are not particularly stressed. It might be ob- 
jected that the Liturgy is a mode of worship and not a rule of life, 
but in view of the doctrine of the Mystical Body this discrimina- 
tion does not seem to be practical. Worship expresses the faith, 
and the just live by faith. However, Abbot Cabrol’s work will 
be fruitful for educational purposes if studied in connection with 
the Missal. Instead of presenting the Saints individually, the 
author has grouped them together in connection with the sea- 
sons as Martyrs, Confessors, etc. 

The other new liturgical book which will be found very useful 
in fostering liturgical piety is Dom Graf’s ‘“The Church’s Daily 
Prayer.’* As the title indicates, it is confined to the Breviary. 
Full explanations of Matins, Lauds, the Little Hours, Vespers and 
Compline are given. A chapter on the various liturgical actions 
is added. Most of the material previously appeared in this 
REVIEW, but it was a good idea to publish it in a handy form. 
Although the book is small, it tells succinctly what the average 
reader desires to know about the origin, nature and form of the 
Breviary. Incidentally it throws light on the celebration of the holy 
mysteries. There is also a short chapter on the laity and the 
Divine Office. It is well known that at present many of the laity 
take a great interest in this topic. This lends hope that the laity 
will appreciate sermons and instructions that foster liturgical 
piety. 

Two more books that just have been received deserve to be 
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added. ‘‘Beyond the Altar Rail,’”’ by Thomas H. Moore, S.]J.,4 
is ‘‘an attempt to reach the meaning of the symbolism of the 
Mass.”” The two main sources are the theology of the Sacrifice 
and its Liturgy. The one is the explanation of what the other 
expresses. It is an excellent book to bring out the meaning and 
life influence of Sacrifice. The other volume’ by the well-known 
professor, Linus Bopp, is more extensive and rather liturgical 
than theological. It is especially valuable because it is written for 
preachers and catechists. That it serves well as a companion 
to the Missal used by the laity, religious and secular, is beyond 
doubt. Both these volumes if used by preachers will undoubtly 
increase the devotion at Mass by informing the worshippers of 
the symbolism of the words and ceremonies often but little or not 
clearly understood. Both books are highly recommendable. 

Liturgical sermons are specifically Catholic since the Liturgy, 
as we understand it, is not found outside the Church. The sects 
may have retained some moral doctrines and dogmatic truths, but 
the Liturgy comprising the Sacrifice, mysteries, ritual and bless- 
ings, they have rejected. The difference between the interior 
of a Catholic church and other places of worship cannot well be 
explained without reference to the Liturgy. In fact, explana- 
tions of the Liturgy will often be real news to Catholics and others 
alike. 

On visiting a Lutheran family the writer was surprised at 
finding the members listening to a well-advertized Catholic radio 
preacher. He found out that the older members of the family 
were regular listeners. But his surprise grew when he was told 
that the orator was a much better talker than their minister, 
and that he had convinced them that Catholics too could save 
their souls as well as Lutherans, since there was not much differ- 
ence in the faith of both. These people had not the slightest in- 
tention of turning towards the Church. They simply became 
convinced that what they had was all right, and that Catholics 
were just about as good. Had they heard something about the 
Liturgy and its relation to religion and its influence upon life, they 
might have learned that Catholics have something substantial 


‘Fordham University Press, New York City. 
5 “Missa est. Buch der messliturgischen Bildungswerte” (B. Herder Book Co.) 
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that is lacking in their own religion, and this knowledge might 
have aroused them to investigate further. The broadcasting of 
liturgical functions, celebrations and prayers without explaining 
their essence and significance, does not supply the deficiency. 
More is needed. 

It must be brought out how a Catholic is prepared and fitted 
to take his part in the Liturgy; how some are trained and ordained 
to maintain and expand the faith that worships in this particular 
manner; how the laity can take an active part in divine worship 
in consequence of being members of the Mystical Body. To 
enlighten the hearers on these matters, the priest or catechist will 
turn to the Roman Ritual and Pontifical containing the rites of 
the Sacraments, Sacramentals, Consecrations and Blessings. 
Monographs and articles in encyclopedias on these topics will 
supply many suggestions that will not only promote liturgical 
knowledge but also liturgical piety. So do the explanations of 
the Scriptural selections found in the rites. All these can be so 
used as to converge on the Holy Sacrifice: ““Mine and your sacri- 
fice.”’ 

The arousing of liturgical piety based on understanding by a 
more definite liturgical preaching and teaching is nothing novel. 
It would be a return to the example of the Apostles and the 
Fathers. The topics and the methods of preaching are always to 
some extent influenced by the conditions of the time and the prob- 
lems confronting the Church in certain periods and districts. As 
we cope with these special problems, the essence of Christianity 
may be somewhat neglected and matters of much less importance 
moved into the center. But Christianity is not an economic or 
political arbiter. It does not claim to be a physical conserver; 
it does not even consist only in accepting the Creed, regular 
prayers, attendance at church, ascetical practices, and charitable 
social works. All these things are good and necessary, but they 
are not all that is to it. Christianity is more than all this. The 
essence and nature of Christianity is the remission of sin and 
guilt, the infusion of the new life brought to us by Christ, our re- 
birth as children of God, and with it the closest union with God 
that, although begun on earth, will find its perfection and con- 
summation inheaven. The preparation of mankind for this child- 
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ship and fellowship is the real essence of Christianity, and every- 
thing else is but contributory.*® 

It is not necessary to investigate in detail what the Liturgy can 
contribute towards creating a true concept of the Christian’s re- 
lation to God. It is true that purely dogmatic sermons may do 
this too, but the liturgical instruction is an illustrated edition 
that is very much appreciated by the hearers of all classes. To 
put liturgical treasures into the right words is a matter for read- 
ing, study, and deep meditation. However, since these activities 
form a necessary part of the preacher’s and religious teacher’s 
daily routine work, no other obstacles confront us in the task of 
arousing and fostering liturgical piety. 





* See ‘‘Apostelgeschichte,” erklart von Otto Cohausz, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co.), 
p. 137. 











What Price Personality? 


By JAMES RYAN HuGHEs, M.M. 


Today we have good reason to be sceptical, when someone is 
heralded far and wide as a great personality. Not everyone who 
is said to have a great personality has one. Unscrupulous pub- 
licity has been given to many who, on their own merits, would 
never attain to popularity. Advertising, in all its modern forms 
(whether of the printed page, or the cinema, or the radio), daily 
foists on the public no end of nonentities. These are made to 
appear as great minds, great artists, great statesmen, great 
writers, great explorers, great anything. The advertisers know 
that, if a statement is repeated broadly enough and often enough, 
the people begin to believe that there must be some truth in it. 
If it be dinned into their ears, blared at them from every radio set, 
glazed before their eyes at every billboard, it may pass into the 
very minds and speech of the citizenry, to the banning of all 
proper appraisal. We all know that propaganda has propagated 
in profusion. We are ready to discount its truthfulness. How 
often has the great idol it erected turned out to have feet of clay! 
Under the test of real life, the statesman is found to be devoid of 
true statecraft; the author of a best-seller turns out to be quite 
second-rate. There is a word for it: ‘‘Ballyhoo.”’ 

Such current abuse of public confidence ought not to make us 
despair of human nature and its possibilities under God. Even 
if all the giants we were told about turned out to be pygmies, and 
all the geniuses dolts, and all the heroes cowards, power and wis- 
dom and courage not infrequently come to men through the grace 
of God. The truly great men rarely are recognized by their 
fellows. As an instance in point, in 1934 M. Jacques Maritain 
delivered a lecture on the ‘“New Christendom”’ in the Town Hall 
of New York City. Little publicity preceded the event: less 
followed. Even the higher-grade newspapers failed to appraise 
it as news, though undoubtedly it was the finest lecture delivered 
in New York City on such a subject for many years. Someone 
said jokingly that it took us ten years to have Maritain’s first 
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work translated into English; ten more years to invite him for his 
first address in the United States; and that ten more years would 
be necessary before we could understand what he had said. Yet, 
if one were to seek the world over for a truly Christian personality, 
he might discern its type readily in M. Jacques Maritain. 

Despite all the attention given by the world to its favored 
ones, the world has little use for real personality—except to ex- 
ploit it, if possible for material and selfish ends. What the world 
prefers is sycophants—‘“‘Yes-men.”’ In the contemporary set-up, 
it awards the plums to those who, having no mind or will of their 
own, subscribe abjectly to the mind and will of the collectivity. 
Too often what should be the temporal reward of true merit goes 
to some feckless booby, equally devoid of intelligent resource and 
strong purpose, the personification of futility. The world seems 
to want “‘stooges,”’ not sages or saints. The formule for success 
in the world—how to get rich quick; how to become popular, how 
to make friends and influence people—these may be bought at 
any bookstand. They all go to show that we live in a world that 
is largely depersonalized. 

This is the machine-age—the age of robots and of men who can 
conform to their pattern of activity. They click their way into 
subways; they punch the clock in factories; they eat in auto- 
mats, automatically. The waiter is eliminated from the restau- 
rant, the conductor from the trolley-car, the grocer from the 
grocery-store, the taxi-driver from the taxi, the policeman from 
his traffic-station, the cable-operator from the cable-office, the 
telephone girl from the telephone. The mother is almost elimi- 
nated from the home, not to mention the children; father is still 
good for a meal-check, but for little more most of the time. The 
legitimate stage has been supplanted largely by the cinema, the 
orchestra by the phonograph and radio, the printed page by pic- 
tures and advertising. And so the dial comes around a full 
circle. Everything around us witnesses, whether mutely in its 
stupidity or blatantly in its broadcasting, that personality is not 
wanted to-day—when the need of it is greatest. 

The process of depersonalization begins with the school. Uni- 
versal education has been a levelling down, rather than a levelling 
up. It tends to result in a standardization of thought and cul- 
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ture—the very antithesis of the perfection of the persons, no two 
of whom are identical. The child is not subjected to that disci- 
pline which is needed to release its mind for real thought and real 
choice, to bring out its hidden capacities both of mind and will 
in the interests of the future man and of the community to which 
he will belong. Instead, he is invited to follow his own bent, to 
be himself, at a time when he has no rational bent or any definite 
self to rely on for right judgment and effective execution. So the 
child’s intelligence comes to be measured by his memory—sense 
memory rather than intellectual, a faculty it holds in common 
with the animals, and which affords no true index of personal 
qualities. Meantime no mention is made of the all-important 
moral issues in life or of its religious obligations. Truth and fals- 
ity are not distinguished, good and bad, just and unjust. Such 
education provides society with amorphous, amoral individuals, 
incapable of even conceiving the nature of personality. 

The process is continued through the influence of the press, the 
cinema, and the radio. These means of public information (in the 
highest sense of that term ‘‘information’’) are adapted, rightly or 
wrongly, to what has been deemed the average mentality of the 
public—to wit, that of a child of twelve years. Now, a child of 
twelve years, even under a perfect tutelage, can scarcely be con- 
sidered to possess a well-defined personality. It is subject rather 
to the fluctuations of adolescence. Its mind is baffled by new 
problems, the solution of which it might at a previous period have 
sought from its parents, but which seem insoluble just because 
those parents’ authority has begun to be questioned, and there 
is no other at hand to unravel the issues of life. We are all ac- 
quainted with the phenomena attendant upon adolescence: its 
lack of stability, its frightened assertiveness, its boastful shyness, 
its fits of melancholy and of mirth, of rebellion and blind sub- 
mission, its rosy dreams of success and its dark fears of an untried 
world that is cold and unsympathetic. 

To-day the whole of society is treated as one might treat a 
group of adolescents. The disarray of modern life, the disintegra- 
tion of society, of business, of government, all combine to keep men 
in a fog, to deprive them of all certainty of outlook, all accuracy of 
perspective, all sense of proportion. As cataclysm after cataclysm 
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shakes the foundations on which men had built their lives, the 
surrounding instability is reflected within the sacred precincts of 
the very soulof man. Anyone who has thoughts of his own has a 
hard time keeping them, since the means of communication with 
others are largely destroyed in that field. Ideas are not a com- 
modity for export. Simultaneously the whole of society is sub- 
ject to a process of “dumping” through the commercialized ave- 
nues of publicity. It is difficult to retain one’s sense of values 
amid such a deluge of drivel. The result is that the public mind 
becomes a market that is glutted, not with ideas (we can never 
know too much truth) but with substitutes, shoddy. We find 
ourselves clothed in motley, stultified by the very profusion of our 
democratized declamation. 

Small wonder then that wherever we turn, in every department 
of human life, real personality values are accounted of little 
moment. Life itself has become departmentalized; which is to 
say, that it has lost its personal unity through the division and 
subdivision of what should be an integrated whole. Thus, we all 
come into chilly contact with the big business corporation. It is 
soul-less, impersonal by definition, and still more inhuman in ac- 
tual fact. No one person is responsible for its actions: morality 
that is attributed to a nebulous group of directors or managers or 
stockholders, is or becomes as nebulous as their groupment. No- 
body need, so they say, or should regard anybody else’s feelings, 
not to mention rights, because the control is entirely remote, the 
execution impersonal; the consequences in human privation and 
frustration and perhaps death become inevitable and scarcely 
worthy of a passing comment in the eyes of those who are the 
instruments of a mere collectivity. Big business occasionally 
pays for brains and driving power: it frequently uses them with 
little thought of compensation. After all, you cannot buy de- 
votion. Again it is wont to demand such service as nobody could 
really give and retain his proper independence, and still it is not 
satisfied. From the rank and file of the workers (the “hands’’) 
it asks for and grudgingly receives what it is pleased to call effi- 
ciency. However, as big business has taken little account of the 
human values entailed in real efficiency, it is bound to be dis- 
appointed with the results. Hence mutual recriminations and 
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the submerging of whole portions of the populace in an embittered 
existence, which stifles true development of its otherwise marvel- 
lous capabilities. Big business rides rough-shod over everything 
human in the name of money to be made for nobody knows what 
purpose. It is the death of personality. 

As to government, the citizen is reduced to the quality of a vote, 
or a relief ticket, or a tax receipt. Any real effort to aid the people 
to remake their lives is decried as “‘paternalism.’”’ We are not 
even allowed to sign our ‘‘John Hancock”’ to the ballot. Instead 
we must vote by machine, pulling a curtain, as if to hide the shame 
of what we have done with our God-given rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Not otherwise is the influence 
exercised by what used to be called social life. The decay of 
conversation, the dependence on professional entertainment, the 
very break-up of the hearth and the home have robbed us of in- 
estimable means to the development of personality in its most 
intimate forms. With the growth of the great cities comes a 
distance and reserve and aloofness, such as separate man from 
man to the inevitable dwarfing of personality. Solitude, unless 
it be filled with the thought and love of God, tends to reduce man 
to the level of the animal. Modern man is nowhere so lonely as 
in the great centers of population. He tends to lose himself in the 
mass of humanity around him, the more so as he ceases to have a 
sense of his spiritual solidarity with others. 

The contemporary world deals with men in blocs. Each person 
is ticketed as belonging to one category or another, political, so- 
cial, financial. His sole importance seems to be in the allegiances 
he has formed with this, that or the other organization, to which 
he has subscribed, with which he is affiliated, in which he has 
merged his interests. The insistence is always on the collectivity, 
rather than on the person. Hence the demand made on all and 
sundry to conform to the already established forms of action. A 
premium is placed on assimilation instead of on creation. The 
bearing of such mentality on the incidence of personality is obvi- 
ous. There is less and less room for the man of original ideas, 
original approaches, original methods. Success is awarded to 
those who fall in line, not to those who get out of step, no matter 
what their reasons for doing so. 
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Such centralization of everything may be necessary in part, 
due both to the centrifugal forces of subdivision at work in con- 
temporary society and to the equally puzzling problems occa- 
sioned by improved means of physical communication which bring 
the whole world to one’s back door while they rob one’s back door 
of all privacy. Perhaps the only remedy lies in increased organ- 
ization, and therefore of widely increased classification under 
arbitrary heads applied indiscriminately to the members of the 
body politic, social or economic. The greater the splitting up 
and the criss-crossing of the currents of human activity, the 
greater the need of codrdinating factors to bring at least a sem- 
blance of order out of chaos. This is what lies behind the much 
lamented encroachments of government upon education, business, 
and even social life. Be it ever so inevitable as the advent of the 
Servile State, its coming makes imperative an attempt to safe- 
guard the sacred rights of personality, lest it perish from the 
earth. 

When a man can no longer call his soul his own, it may be too 
late to lay claim to personal possession and proprietorship. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of personality. It is imperative 
that we conceive clearly and execute manfully the task of its 
maintenance and conservation in the face of all that conspires 
towards its extinction, both legal and actual, from our midst. 

Just because personality has little commercial value, little po- 
litical value, and little social value—just because men are rated 
by their money or their connections or their influence in high 
places—it is the bounden duty of each to do what he can to 
establish its dominion in himself and inculcate its esteem in his 
relations with others by treating them as human beings, and not as 
chattels or mere instruments of pleasure or power. Personality 
may have no market price, and yet for that very reason its in- 
trinsic worth will grow in the esteem of all right-minded people. 
The day has already dawned when so to cherish the dignity and 
inviolable rights of the human person leaves one open to persecu- 
tion, to ostracism, to segregation. One of the many anomalies of 
our times is the propensity to concentrate in concentration camps 
those very persons who concentrate in themselves the cultural, 
not to mention the religious, heritage of mankind. The time has 
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come when pagans like Socrates and Saints like the martyrs of old 
are done to death rather than forego the rights of God and man. 

The more limited the spheres in which personal factors can be 
deployed, the more precious they become. Each one can make 
his own life a masterpiece. Enforced delimitation of external 
effectiveness may well further the intensity and promote the 
quality of the inner essentials. An analogy to all this is found in 
Japanese art. Tradition has prescribed multiple conventions 
which must be meticulously observed by the Japanese artist, the 
while his field of expression is severely constrained within cramped 
quarters. The outsider might have expected a dwarfing and 
stultification of artistic work under the influence of such restric- 
tions. The opposite is the case. In Japanese art, the hampering 
of its outflow has only served to develop its finesse and “‘pretios- 
ité.’’ This may be but another form of compensation. What- 
ever the explanation, the results are arresting, captivating, glori- 
ous. Analogously, the development of personality in a world such 
as ours should gain in intensity what it is not allowed to have in 
expansion. The prohibition from without ought to be a challenge 
to beautify and strengthen from within all that is most character- 
istic of true manhood under God. 

It is worse than useless to deplore the modern scene, as hasten- 
ing the decay of life at its best in its external manifestations, un- 
less we are moved thereby to build up and strengthen the inner 
structure of our own interior lives. Many look on themselves and 
on all around them from without, not from within. They assume 
a detached, helpless air in face of the crushing, denaturing forces 
of modern existence. They observe with utter hopelessness the 
oncoming crash, as if powerless to prevent it or even to limit its 
ravages. Yet, the secret itself of personality lies in that perspec- 
tive from within, that inward direction and control, that cap- 
taincy of one’s own soul in the power and wisdom of God, no 
matter what the bludgeoning and compulsion from without. If 
we are to salvage anything from the wreck of life around us, it 
must be by saving ourselves in the first instance, instead of suc- 
cumbing with resignation, both fatalistic and fatal, to the on- 
slaught of the dehumanizing forces. Personality holds the high- 
est value for us when it is least esteemed around us. 
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God Himself wills that we achieve self-control, self-mastery, 
self-domination. He has given us the supernatural means, which 
alone are adequate for such a consummation. We in turn aspire 
to that unity of purpose, sureness and steadiness of aim, har- 
mony of execution—not certainly in virtue of natural consistency 
and any pseudo self-sufficiency, but in the wisdom and power of 
God. The Curé of Ars was once asked how the soul should go to 
God. He replied: “Straight, Madame, like a cannonball.’”” The 
description has about it the charm and appeal of saintliness. 
However, there is a difference between the soul and the cannon- 
ball. The cannonball is propelled from the gun: it is not drawn 
to its object. But the soul is drawn to God. He holds for it an 
attraction which is finite only because it is received in a finite 
subject. When God draws the whole man to Himself, the con- 
summation in oneness is complete. Man attains his highest 
destiny by surrendering his mind and will and all he is to the God 
who both made and remakes him in His own likeness. 








Too Late! 
A True Story 


By J. M. LELEN 


I 


It was just about bed-time. The room was silent, cozy, and 
warm. He was quietly enjoying the end of his cigar, but flicked 
the ashes from it when his wife, quite unexpectedly said to 
him: “Our boy is of age to go to Catechism. You know he 
will be nine years old next week.”’ 

He was amazed. This was the first time that the question of 
religion had come up since the day of their marriage a decade 
before. 

“What kind of a bomb is this?” he snorted. 

“T mean what I say.”’ 

“But, my dear, why do you mention such a nonsensical subject? 
You are silly to-night!” 

“Never was I more in earnest. What objection have you?” 

To his astonished wife the man began to speak of principles, 
prejudices, intolerance, giving her rigmaroles of argument which 
he had heard from his chums at the Communists’ Club. 

“Remember, my darling, that a child has sacred rights, rights 
which we should not violate. If we send Raymond to Sunday 
School, your priest will forcibly inculcate in him a ready-made 
doctrine, a tedious system of morals, which the poor lad will be 
condemned to accept without examination and obliged to swallow 
‘hook, line, and sinker.’ He is not yet in a position to discern 
the true from the false. You see yourself that this would be a 
crime against freedom of conscience.” 

“But you agreed to it before our wedding day and you did 
a.... 

“I would have agreed to anything and signed any paper to 
have you, my dear.” 

“But, I tell you, all the other parents send their children to be 
prepared for First Communion.” 
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“Victims of an old prejudice! They start their children into 
a life which in their twentieth year they will have to desert. 
Give me that book right there. Yes, that one. Now read this: 
it’s from Theodore Dreiser, one of our big, brave men!” 

“Last week in one of your own magazines somebody called 
him ‘the vulgarest voice yet heard in American literature.’ ”’ 

“Ves, yes, some ‘sour grape,’ I reckon. But here is the pas- 
sage: ‘No religion of any kind should be taught anywhere until 
children are sixteen years of age. Then, if they choose; and 
since at that age they are better fitted to comprehend any life 
data than at five or six or ten, they might be allowed to examine 
the great data of life.’ ”’ 

“Let me look at that book, please. O, I see; that’s ‘Tragic 
America.’ The title does not appeal to me. Willie, my Willie, 
I don’t want any tragedy in our ownhome.... Wedgn't.... 
Do you?. ... My husband, suppose that when he is twenty 
Raymond blames us for not having told him anything about 
ee 

“And if you make a Catholic of him, suppose he kicks at you 
and me for having compromised his career.” 

She felt burning, blinding tears rush to her eyes, tears which 
have been called ‘‘the blood of the soul,’’ tears which it is good 
to shed at times, for many are the things that can be seen only 
with eyes that have shed such tears. 

She drew close to her husband, and whispered in kissing him: 
“For the sake of our little boy I ask you to let him become a 
Christian.” 

He pushed her gently from him: ‘But what about his freedom? 
He has his rights, you know. You forget them.” 

“On the contrary, I think of them. He has the right to know 





his religion; if you deprive him of that right, he will become a 
rascal.” 
i “O, the old bugaboo! Can not-a man be honest without being 
[ a church member? We both are seventh-day ‘absentists’ now, 
are we not? Absentists—I like the word, I do. But I can tell 
; you of jail birds who went to what you call Catechism—or is it 
| kittychism?”’ 


“It’s the exception. They have been led by bad company. 
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The fact is—I saw it in to-day’s paper—according to Warden 
Lawes that ‘less than one-half of one per cent of the inmates of 
Sing Sing ever had contact with any religion.’ I am afraid for 
my Raymond.” 

“Well, I want to be a sport with you. Here goes: if when 
twenty years old Raymond wants to become a Catholic, he will 
become a Catholic. In this way he will be able to know what 
he is doing.” 

“How so, since he will know nothing of religion?” 

“He will study if he cares to.”’ 

“Who will teach him?’ 

She cried, she begged, and said: ‘‘And if he has become a 
bandit, what shall we do?” 

“He will be free . . . and I will not have to reproach myself for 
having quurdered his liberty of conscience.” 

“Is this again from your Dreiser?”’ 

And then coaxingly, the mother ventured another word, her 
last resource: ‘‘Have you considered, my friend, that others 
will not have for Ray’s rights to his freedom of conscience the 
same respect as we have? Voluntarily we fail to give him moral 
and religion training; boldly his teachers will infiltrate irreligion 
and immorality into his soul.” 

“That’s their right.” 

“But is it not our duty here and now to counteract them? 
Then at twenty years, as you say, he could select what he wants, 
in full knowledge of the case.”’ 

His tone was angry: ‘Your argument has no legs to stand 
upon. His friends and his professors will present their own ideas 
or ideals; but there will be no compulsion, such as your priests 
use.... I tell you, and that’s my irrevocable will: Ray’s rights 
must be respected.” 

a 

“‘That’s my last word.” 

And so it was that Ray never went to instruction and never 
received his First Communion. 


II 
Eleven years after, in the same room, near the grate Mr. and 
Mrs. X. and their son were discussing another serious question. 
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The boy, tall, slim and pale, had the floor this time. His 
injunction to his father was this: “I must have the money, and 
I tell you I must have it to-day.” 

“Well, you won't get it.” 

“T say I must have it.” 

The mother was silent and in tears. The father replied 
angrily: “You are ruining us. I have paid your debts once too 
often. Nothing doing! Your mother and I soon will be as poor 
as Job’s turkey, the way you are acting.” 

“Well, daddy, I am a minor; you will have to foot the bills 
anyway.” 

“You forget there is such a thing as ‘legal restraint,’ my son.” 

With folded hands, the boy stretched to his full height, and 
said: “You just try. What of a man’s liberty?” 

The father retorted almost softly: “If only you would work!’’ 

“What can a fellow do when millions are idle?’ 

The mother spoke: ‘‘O, yes, Raymond, you could find work. 
Everybody says you are so intelligent.” 

“Let father find me a job.” 

“T got several for you; you lost them all.” 

“Well, I just did not care for them. After all, we must have 
some fun in life.” 

“You are a lazy guy. That’s all you are.” 

“Not more than you, who live on stocks and bonds.” 

“IT have worked all my life—honest labor. You are a dis- 
grace to me.” 

“But, say, what’s wrong with me? Tell me, I am twenty 
yearsold. ITamnokid. Haveacare.... Imaysaytoyou....” 

The mother opened her arms to him: “Raymond, my Ray- 
mond, you should not make your mother cry.” 

“Don’t cry, mother. Iam not a bad baby to my mummie.... 
But it seems we have changed the subject. As I told both of 
you, I need money, and I must have it.” 

“You won’t get it.” 

“Is that your last word?” 

“Yes.” 

“A cad and a cur, that’s what you are, sir. Your dough is 
yours, yours only. Very well. Let it be.” 
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“‘Raymond.”” And in that word the mother let burst some- 
thing of that semi-divine power which mothers have. “‘Raymond, 
you break my heart.” 

And glancing sheepishly at her husband: ‘Yield, my friend, 
I am afraid that the guilt is not only his, but ours also.”’ 

“No, I will not yield.” 

Raymond left the room and slammed the door. 

The father shrugged his shoulders. “Night is a good adviser,” 
he whispered to himself. ‘Tomorrow he will be more calm. It’s 
time to go to bed,” he remarked to his wife. 

“To-morrow? Who knows?” retorted the mother. 


Iil 


Very early in the morning, after a sleepless night, the mother 
rushed to her son’s room. She had planned everything. She 
would speak to him in such a way that he could not, would not, 
resist her. Really his father had been too sour last night. It 
was a man againstaman. Butshe,hismother.... She enters 
softly. There is light. Allis well. He seems to sleep. 

““R-a-y-m-o-n-d!”’ she cooed to him. ‘‘Ray-ay-mond!”’ 

On the table now she noticed an empty little bottle—black 
label, poison! 

Then she knew. Then she saw her dead son! And there was 
a piece of paper on the floor. Something was written on it, 
nervously, incoherently, with a pencil: “No money, no fun, 


nothing! I cannot stay here after that brawl.... The game is 
not worth the candle.... Iwillnot playitintherain.... Idie, 
farewell.” 


Words are poor things to convey a mother’s feelings. Mrs. 
X. sighed and sobbed and threw herself on the corpse of her son: 
“Raymond, Raymond, answer your mother... .”’ 

Mr. X. rushed in. He understood the whole horror at a glance. 

Near the corpse of their son, the wife saw her husband ghastly, 
stricken with terror. 

“Murderer, that’s your work,” she vociferated to him. ‘‘That’s 
your fault, that’s your crime. You never listened to my pitiful 
request to.... You have killed him!’ 

He remained motionless, unable to utter one word. Haggard, 
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stupid, stunned, he looked on the cataclysm of his dreams, and 
too late he understood that godlessness is folly and leads to despair. 
In one moment he may have seen his sin and its consequences. 


IV 


But as previously stated in the first part of this true story, it 
was too late, eleven years too late. 

And now the query is this: would you call the death of Ray- 
mond a case of suicide or of murder? 








Ten-Minute Sermons 
By J. M. WINDER 


Is it possible or even desirable to attempt to raise the standard 
of the ten-minute sermon to something more than a mere cateche- 
tical instruction? The answer to the question depends on the 
purpose of these short sermons at the early Sunday Mass. In 
the first place, it must be emphasized that for the majority of the 
people these are the only sermons that they are likely to hear; 
they are mostly unable to attend the late Mass at which a longer 
sermon is possible, and are not as a rule among the pious few who 
make an effort to be present at an evening service. The desir- 
ability of giving these people something more than the bare cate- 
chetical instruction should be obvious to any priest who has the 
care of souls and who has learned by experience not to place too 
much reliance in the claim that dogma is the mother of devotion. 

It is true that the knowledge and understanding of the truths 
of faith and of the moral principles is an essential need of the 
faithful, and that ignorance of these matters is the chief cause of 
many desertions. But can we convince ourselves that even the 
most careful and painstaking explanations of the doctrines of the 
Church given Sunday after Sunday are fulfilling the duty imposed 
on us as the only audible representatives of the Teaching Office of 
the Church? If those who hear these instructions as a rule were 
to come under the vivifying influence of full-length sermons, one 
could be content to reserve the ten-minute sermon for the in- 
tellectual development of the people and to leave their edification 
unto a fuller spiritual life to the occasions for eloquence when a 
full-length sermon would be possible. As things are, the majority 
of our people never or very rarely find their souls in the experience 
of the persuasive force of the Ecclesia Docens: that power by 
which the Church through her preachers seeks to influence not 
only the minds but the wills and the feelings of her children. 

No one with an elementary knowledge of psychology could 
persuade himself that the mere imparting of knowledge of the 
Faith is sufficient for the spiritual nourishment of the souls of the 
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faithful and for their gradual edification im imaginem Christi. 
If eloquence is the art of directing souls by speech and its end is 
persuasion, its efficacy lies in influencing the whole man—mind, 
will, emotions. It seeks primarily not conviction but action; 
it aims to put the audience into motion—not to leave them in the 
comfortable state of intellectual agreement with the speaker, but 
to stir in them a restless, irresistible urge to be up and doing. 
The aim of Sacred Eloquence is not lower but higher than this: 
the formation of Christ in the souls of the people. This neces- 
sarily implies the inculcation of knowledge of Catholic doctrines 
and moral principles, not however as an end in themselves, but as 
the basis and rational motive of the practice of Christian life: 
but it further implies a powerful impulsion of the will and an 
arousing of the emotions, for without the codperation of the higher 
faculties with the appetitive faculties nothing effective or per- 
manent can be accomplished by the human being. 

Granted this, it is surely no exaggeration to say that the purely 
didactic sermon is not preaching at all: that every sermon must 
have the qualities of paragoretic eloquence at least. By parago- 
retic eloquencewe mean “the art of presenting the good of the super- 
natural order by means of speech in such manner that its presenta- 
tion be adapted to determine the hearer directly towards a de- 
cisive and effective love of good’’ (Meyenburg). If the ten- 
minute sermon is the only one the majority of people are likely 
to hear, it follows that some effort is required on the part of the 
preacher to give it a paragoretic quality; otherwise he is putting 
forth no psychological effort to influence the greater part of the 
people to a decisive and effective love of good. This can only be 
done by the arousing of the appetitive faculties of the audience— 
by the impact of the will and emotions of the speaker with those 
of his audience. It is useless to restrict the ten-minute sermon, 
therefore, to the mere act of imparting knowledge, leaving the 
people to edify themselves in the light of the information thus ac- 
quired. The purely didactic sermon accomplishes no more than 
a lecture; it imparts nothing except knowledge, and mere knowl- 
edge rarely leads to action. 

Granted that it is desirable to raise the standard of the ten- 
minute sermon from the purely didactic to the paragoretic effort, 
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the question arises whether it is possible in the short space of ten 
minutes to present the necessary doctrine together with a suf- 
ficiently effective appeal to the emotions. This would at first 
sight appear to constitute a serious difficulty: it is already fairly 
difficult, one would say, to get a clear exposition of a doctrine into 
the limited time at our disposal without adding another problem. 
One must not minimize the importance of doctrinal instruction 
for the people, and ten minutes a week seems already a very 
meager fare; half a loaf is better than no bread at all. To reduce 
the time of instruction to less than ten minutes in order to make 
room for emotional appeals must seem to many a fruitless sacrifice 
of an essential matter in order to gain a benefit which must be 
very doubtful in the limited period of time that is saved. 

To answer this difficulty, it should be made clear in the first 
place that the paragoretic type of sermon does not necessarily 
involve any division of the matter into two water-tight compart- 
ments, the intellectual and the emotional appeal. The difference 
between the didactic and the paragoretic types lies chiefly in the 
presentation of the matter: both set out to instruct the mind, 
but the latter seeks to present the matter of the instruction in 
such a manner as to affect the will. This is accomplished not so 
much by deliberately planning out one part of the sermon for 
instruction and another for psychological appeal as by aiming the 
whole composition at a definite target; by having a concrete and 
particular purpose towards which the preacher strives to drive 
his audience. The more immediately this purpose can be realized 
in action, the more effective is the work; and the more precise 
and concrete the purpose, the more likely is it to be taken up by 
the will of the audience and shaped into an effective resolve. By 
the aiming at a concrete and immediate purpose the preacher 
necessarily sets forth to affect his audience psychologically—to 
arouse every faculty in them which contributes to the making of 
an effort. He will, therefore, present the subject-matter of his 
instruction with the necessary life and color to obtain the end in 
view. While the matter of his instruction is the same as it would 
be in a purely didactic sermon, the presentation will be more 
lively, appealing to the imagination as well as to the mind. 
Moreover, by setting a simple and concrete purpose as the end of 
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his sermon he will unify and determine the bounds of his subject. 
The want of some set purpose is the frequent cause of much vacu- 
ous and aimless wandering in didactic sermons: they are in- 
clined to begin anywhere and end nowhere. Their only boundary 
is the clock, registering the passage of the ten minutes and warn- 
ing the preacher that it is time to seek a convenient full-stop. 

To illustrate the point that the difference between the didactic 
and the paragoretic type of sermon lies in the presentation of the 
matter, we will suppose that the preacher is giving a course of 
instructions on the attributes of God. A purely didactic sermon, 
being more concerned with the mind than the heart of the hearer, 
will attempt to popularize as far as possible the technical phrase- 
ology of the dogmatic textbook. Ifthe preacher has a paragoretic 
aim, his first thought will be: ‘What concrete purpose can I set 
for the immediate activity of the people arising out of an instruc- 
tion on the attributes of God? The majesty of God, for in- 
stance?’ That could lead to an act of love or of adoration— 
too wide and not concrete enough. Can this be narrowed down 
to a particular act? It can, and what is more, as this sermon is 
taking place during Mass, it can be narrowed down to an im- 
mediate purpose—to get the people to make a special effort dur- 
ing the coming Consecration to perform an enlightened act of 
supreme worship of God: they will not have had time to forget 
this. It is a simple, practical aim, emerging smoothly and with- 
out constraint from the subject-matter. If the preacher is con- 
sciously developing his instruction to culminate towards this 
point, it is almost unnecessary to make any explicit statement of 
his purpose until the end of the sermon. Having aroused the 
people to a desire of worship in his presentation of the idea of 
the majesty of God, he can point out that they have in their pres- 
ent act of hearing Mass a splendid opportunity to satisfy their 
desire. Having this set purpose, he will select his matter with 
that end in view; instead of consulting his textbooks, he might go 
straight to the Scriptures to find powerful pictures of the majesty 
of God, which will convey the overwhelming idea more effectively 
than any explanation of abstract definitions. The pure gold of 
the Old Testament phrases will run through his sentences giving 
vivid color to his picture in place of the drab technicalities of 
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theology. For example, he might select phrases from Isaias 
like these: ‘‘Who has measured the waters in the hollow of His 
hand, and weighed the heavens with His palm. Who has poised 
with three fingers the bulk of the earth and weighed the moun- 
tains in scales and the hills in a balance.”’ 

If the preacher would always put to himself the question: 
“To what definite purpose do I wish to lead the people as the im- 
mediate outcome of this sermon?’’—and if he would consciously 
direct all his efforts of mind and heart to the effective attainment 
of that purpose, he would not be content to leave the pulpit with 
the self-satisfied air of a professor who has just delivered a lecture 
to a greatly impressed audience of intellectuals. 











Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Abuse of Ecclesiastical Authority or Office 


The abuse of ecclesiastical authority shall be punished at the 
discretion of the legitimate superior in proportion to the gravity 
of guilt, without prejudice to the precepts of the Canons which 
decree a specific penalty for certain abuses (Canon 2404). 

The former Canon Law had a number of regulations against 
excesses of bishops, prelates, superiors of Religious Orders, and 
laymen under the heading ‘‘De excessibus prelatorum et subdi- 
torum,”’ in the Corpus Iuris Canonici, in the Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX, Book V, Title XX XI; in the Liber Sextus of Pope 
Boniface VIII, Book V, Title VI; in the Clementinz, Book V, 
Title VI. The law of the Church confers various powers on 
ecclesiastical superiors and on those who hold offices in order that 
they in their respective positions may promote the common wel- 
fare of the Church. The harmonious conduct of persons vested 
with ecclesiastical authority demands that the higher authorities 
do not interfere with the powers of inferior authorities, and that 
the inferiors do not usurp the rights of the higher superiors. 
All superiors are warned by the Code of Canon Law not to abuse 
their position for selfish ends, and not to take undue advantage of 
their subjects by illegal oppression or unjustified harshness. In 
the civil government it unfortunately happens frequently that 
friends of the men in power can do as they please in breaking the 
law, while strict justice is meted out to others. Impartiality 
and fairness to all is what the Church demands from those whom 
she entrusts with office and authority. The Supreme Pontiff 
watches over the higher superiors; the local Ordinaries and heads 
of Religious organizations are to watch over the conduct of the 
inferior authorities. Church history teaches that the Catholic 
Church stood high before God and man when the vast majority 


of her superiors were truly Apostolic men. 
833 
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Wrongs Committed in Reference to Diocesan Archives 


If the vicar-capitular or any other person, whether of the 
Chapter or an outsider, takes away, destroys, hides or substan- 
tially alters in person or through others any document pertaining 
to the episcopal Curia, he automatically incurs excommunication 
simply reserved to the Apostolic See, and may be punished by the 
Ordinary even with deprivation of office or benefice (Canon 2405). 

The law of Canon 2405 has for its purpose the protection of the 
archives of the episcopal Curia during the vacancy of the bishop- 
ric. While the bishop is in charge of the diocese, he can watch 
over the archives and proceed against those who unlawfully in- 
terfere with the documents kept there. Canon 435, §3, ordains 
that the vicar-capitular and the Chapter may not do anything 
which prejudices the rights of the diocese or of the future bishop, 
and it especially forbids the vicar-capitular and others, either of 
the Cathedral Chapter or outsiders, clerics or laymen, by them- 
selves or through others, to take away, destroy, conceal, or change 
any document belonging to the episcopal Curia. Concerning the 
secret archives of the diocese, Canon 379 prescribes that the place 
be so constructed that two different keys be needed to gain access 
to the archives. One key is to be kept by the bishop, the other 
by the vicar-general (or, if there be no vicar-general, by the 
chancellor). The bishop alone has the right to ask for the other 
key to open the secret archives without any witness. Immedi- 
ately after having taken possession of the diocese, the bishop 
shall designate a priest who, during a vacancy or during the time 
that the bishop is hindered from exercising jurisdiction, shall keep 
the key of the secret archives which belongs to the bishop. 

During the vacancy of the diocese the secret archives are to be 
sealed with the seal of the Curia, and are not to be opened until 
a bishop or an Apostolic administrator has taken over the govern- 
ment of the diocese. The key held by the priest designated by 
the bishop shall be given to the administrator, who in the 
United States and other places that have no Cathedral Chapter is 
chosen by the diocesan consultors. The key which the vicar- 
general had shall be given to the senior diocesan consultor (or 
in places which have Cathedral Chapters, to the first dignitary 
of the Chapter). Only in case of urgent necessity may the ad- 
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ministrator chosen by the diocesan consultors break the seal and 
open the secret archives, and he must do so in presence of two 
canons (in places where there is a Cathedral Chapter) or two 
diocesan consultors (in places where there is no Cathedral Chap- 
ter). In their presence he may consult the documents, but may 
not take them away; after the consultation, he replaces them and 
seals the archives in presence of the two witnesses. When the 
new bishop arrives in the diocese, the diocesan administrator who 
opened the secret archives shall give the bishop an account of 
the reason for opening the archives (Canons 381-382). What is 
said in the Canons about the vicar-capitular who is chosen by the 
Cathedral Chapter within eight days from the death of the bishop 
to govern the diocese during the vacancy, is to be applied to the 
diocesan administrator elected within eight days after the va- 
cancy occurs by the board of diocesan consultors. 

From the various precepts concerning the diocesan archives 
and the secret archives in particular, it is evident that the Church 
attaches great importance to the safe-keeping of the documents 
deposited in those archives. The penalty of ipso facto excom- 
munication reserved to the Apostolic See for unauthorized inter- 
ference with the documents of the archives of the diocesan Curia 
is pronounced in such terms that no allowance is made for a dis- 
tinction between documents of importance and those that are not 
important, because the law wishes to safeguard the integrity of 
the archives and sternly forbids all illegal removal, destruction, 
concealment, and falsification of any of the documents. The 
local Ordinary in his capacity of legal custodian of the archives is 
empowered by the text of Canon 2405 to punish, in addition to 
the penalty of the common law, persons who have acted contrary 
to Canon 2405 and inflict even deprivation of office or benefice. 


Unfaithfulness in the Custody of Ecclesiastical Records 


Any person who is bound by his office to draft, write or preserve 
acts or documents or books pertaining to ecclesiastical Curias or 
to keep the parochial records, and who presumes to falsify, muti- 
late, destroy or hide them, shall be deprived of his office, or shall 
be punished with other grave penalties by the Ordinary in pro- 
portion to his guilt. 
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Persons who are in charge of the records or books, and who 
maliciously refuse when legitimately requested to transcribe, 
transmit, or exhibit the acts, documents or books, or who in any 
other way abuse their office, may be punished with deprivation 
of or suspension from office, and with fines at the discretion of 
the Ordinary and in proportion to the gravity of guilt in the 
various cases (Canon 2406). 

In diocesan Curias the chancellor is by law charged with the 
care of the archives, for Canon 372, §1, prescribes: “In every 
Curia the bishop shall appoint a chancellor who must be a priest, 
and whose principal office is to keep the acts of the Curia in the 
archives.” Ecclesiastical notaries have duties concerning docu- 
ments, for Canon 374 states: ‘The office of the notary is to write 
the acts and transactions in judicial proceedings and to consign 
faithfully to writing the proceedings, adding place, day, month 
and year, and his own signature.’’ The pastor must keep the 
parochial records of Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage and the 
deceased. He shall take care to have the census book as correct 
as possible, and shall keep these books with great care and ac- 
cording to the approved custom of the Church or the regulations 
of the bishop. These precepts are imposed on pastors by Canon 
470. In the United States and other places where the pastor is 
charged with the administration of the goods of the parish, Canon 
1523 prescribes that they keep the book of receipts and expendi- 
tures with great diligence. Now, all those persons who by law 
are bound to draw up acts and documents and keep books and 
records have a very serious obligation to be faithful to the con- 
fidence that the law reposes in them. All forgery, alterations, 
destruction, hiding of documents and books spoken of above is 
considered a very serious offense in Canon Law, so much so that 
the Ordinary is authorized by Canon 2406, § 1, to deprive a man 
of his office and to impose other grave penalties if the gravity of 
the offense calls for it. 

The documents and records in the archives of a diocese, parish 
or other ecclesiastical institute (with the exception of things de- 
posited in the secret archives), are there for the benefit not only 
of the diocese, parish or institute but for the common good of the 
members of the Catholic Church. This does not mean that 
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anyone out of idle curiosity may demand to be admitted to con- 
sult the documents or records and to procure copies of them, but 
that all Catholics who have a legitimate reason for consultation 
of documents or records and for obtaining authentic copies can- 
not be denied their right. To the point is Canon 384 which reads: 
“The documents of the parochial and of the diocesan archives 
which are not of such a nature that they must be kept secret, may 
be inspected by anyone who has an interest in them. Anyone 
may also ask that a legal copy be made at his expense and given 
to him. In the matter of exhibiting documents or issuing copies 
of the same, the chancellor of the Curia, the pastor and other 
custodians of archives shall observe the rules made by the legiti- 
mate ecclesiastical authority, and shall in doubtful cases consult 
the local Ordinary.” 

The Church is determined to protect the right of the Catholic 
people to enjoy the benefit of the use of the archives whenever 
they have a legitimate interest in some document or record, for 
Canon 2406, § 2, empowers the Ordinary to proceed against the 
custodians of the archives who deny to the people the right which 
the law gives them, or who in any other way betray their office. 
The penalties may extend to suspension from and deprivation of 
office together with a pecuniary fine according to the gravity of 
the offense, to be judged by the Ordinary. 


Attempted Bribery of Officials of the Curia 


A person who attempts to induce to action or omission contrary 
to their office any of the ecclesiastical officials or assistants of the 
Curia, judges, advocates or procurators by gifts or promises, 
shall be punished with appropriate penalties and be forced to re- 
pair any damages that may have been caused by his bribery 
(Canon 2407). 

Ordinarily the attempt to commit an offense when one was not 
successful in accomplishing his purpose is not of itself an indictable 
offense in Canon Law. However, Canon 2212, § 4, declares that 
when the attempt to commit an offense is punished in law by a 
special penalty, the attempt constitues an indictable offense. 
In Canon 2407 we have an example of attempted crime con- 
stituting an offense. 
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Canon 2407 speaks of the officials or assistants of each and 
every ecclesiastical Curia. To the diocesan Curia belong, ac- 
cording to Canon 363, §2, the vicar-general, the officialis or 
judge, the chancellor, the promoter of justice, the defensor vinculi, 
the synodal judges and examiners, the parochial consultors, 
auditors, notaries, cursors and summoners. The advocates and 
procurators of parties in ecclesiastical lawsuits are not enumerated 
in Canon 363, § 2, as belonging to the diocesan Curia, nor are the 
judges that the bishop may delegate, but Canon 2407 mentions 
them together with the officials and assistants of the Curia. 

The attempted bribery may be committed by either clerics or 
laymen, for Canon 2407 speaks in general terms of anyone who 
attempts bribery. As to the manner of inducing the above- 
mentioned men to act contrary to the duties of the office, Canon 
2407 speaks of gifts and promises. The intention to bribe the 
officials has to be proved by the circumstances under which the 
gifts were given or the promises made, and the bishop’s prosecutor 
in the prosecution of those accused of bribery will have to prove 
that the evil intention existed in making gifts and promises. 
Canon 1623 forbids the judge and all assistants of his tribunal to 
accept any gifts on occasion of a lawsuit. Canon 1666 prescribes 
that advocates and procurators who for reason of gifts or promises 
or for any other reason have become unfaithful to their office are 
to be removed from office, made to indemnify those whom they 
injured, and be punished with pecuniary fines or other penalties 
in proportion to their guilt. 

The law of Canon 2407 on the punishment of persons guilty of 
bribery is mandatory; the kind of penalty is left to the discretion 
of the court. 


Illegal Exaction of Taxes 


Persons who increase or exact more than the customary taxes, 
legitimately approved in accordance with Canon 1507, shall be 
restrained by a heavy monetary fine, and, if they fail again, shall 
be suspended or removed from office in proportion to the gravity 
of their guilt, without prejudice to their obligation of making 
restitution of the money unjustly received (Canon 2408). 

There are certain offerings made at Baptism, at Marriage, for 
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the celebration of Holy Mass, at funerals, which offerings may in 
a general sense be called taxes. They have been introduced by 
custom from ancient times, and it is the right and the duty of 
the local Ordinaries to see that no undue hardship is put upon the 
faithful, but that these things be regulated according to the 
financial conditions prevailing in the various localities and at 
various times. Above all, when there is question of the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments and of Christian burial, the poor are 
not to be put to shame or made to suffer hardship because of the 
demand for the usual offerings; even from those who are able 
to pay, no more may be demanded than what is permitted by the 
diocesan ordinances made or approved by the Ordinary. 

Concerning taxes demanded in marriage cases and other ec- 
clesiastical trials for the purpose of covering the costs of the trial, 
the Code of Canon Law prescribes that the bishops of each ec- 
clesiastical province, in a Provincial Council or in a meeting of the 
bishops of the province, fix the amount of payment due to the 
court for the work of the officials of the tribunal, for witnesses and 
experts called by the court, for expenses incurred in getting docu- 
ments and other evidence, for fees of attorneys and procurators, 
etc. These regulations are contained in Canons 1908-1913. 
For parties unable to pay the costs because of poverty, Canons 
1914-1916 direct the judge to remit all or part of the costs, and 
authority is given the judge to order one of the attorneys of the 
tribunal to give his services gratuitously to the poor. If the 
court has no attorneys at its disposal, the Ordinary is to appoint 
a properly qualified man to act as attorney for the poor. 

There are other taxes mentioned in the law, for instance, the 
seminary tax and other contributions for the needs of the diocese. 
In these matters the Ordinary is subject to the regulations that 
the Holy See makes. The bishop’s quinquennial report to the 
Holy See includes all such matters, and it is the business of 
the Holy See to approve or disapprove of the amounts charged to 
the churches of the diocese. For fees charged in marriage cases the 
Letter of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments of July 1, 
1932 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 272), prescribes that the Ordinary 
report at the beginning of each year the number of cases handled 
and the fees charged, together with all other details concerning 
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those cases. For certain dispensations and favors which the 
Holy See authorizes the bishops to grant to the faithful, certain 
fees are fixed which the bishop is to collect and forward to the 
Holy See at the end of each year. A fee of five francs may be 
added for the needs of the diocese. Faculty is given the bishops 
to reduce or remit entirely the tax indicated by the Holy See in 
favor of the poor. 


Unlawful Issuance of Dimissorials during Vacancy of a 
Diocese 


If the vicar-capitular issues dimissorial letters for ordination 
in violation of the precept of Canon 958, § 1, n. 3, he automatically 
incurs suspension a divinis (Canon 2409). 

In the United States and other countries where there are no 
Cathedral Chapters, the administrator elected by the diocesan 
consultors takes the place of the vicar-capitular as Ordinary of 
the diocese during the vacancy. Canon 958, §1, n. 3, forbids 
the administrator to issue dimissorial letters for the ordination of 
seculars unless ordinations would be too long delayed (namely, 
if the vacancy lasts over one year). Likewise, if there is such a 
scarcity of priests that the necessary work of the diocese would 
suffer harm by the delay of ordinations, he may have men or- 
dained before the vacancy has lasted a year. The other point 
mentioned in Canon 958, §1, n. 3, concerning the ordination of 
men because they have been or are to be appointed to a benefice, 
is not applicable in the United States. The ipso facto suspension 
of Canon 2409 is not a reserved penalty. 


Illicit Ordination of Exempt Religious 

Religious superiors who, in violation of Canons 965-967, pre- 
sume to send their subjects to another bishop for ordination, are 
automatically suspended for one month from the celebration of 
Mass (Canon 2419). 

The law of Canon 965 prescribes that the Religious superior 
who has the right to issue dimissorial letters for the ordination of 
his subjects must send the men to the bishop of the diocese in 
which the young men reside. Ordinarily it will be the diocese 
where the house of studies of the Religious is located. This pre- 
cept applies to all Religious Orders and Congregations which 
have the right either by law or by special concession of the Holy 
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See to issue dimissorial letters for ordination of their subjects, 
unless they have a special privilege to present their subjects for 
ordination to any bishop of their own choice. With the consent 
of the bishop of the diocese the Religious may be ordained by 
any other bishop, but it is necessary that the bishop or his chan- 
cellor attest in writing that the permission has been granted in 
order that another bishop may licitly ordain the men. In a pro- 
longed absence of the bishop, or if he does not have ordinations 
on the regular ordination days, or if the diocese is vacant and the 
administrator is not a bishop, the Religious Superior may have 
his men ordained by any bishop provided the ordaining bishop is 
informed by a statement of the episcopal Curia where the Re- 
ligious should ordinarily be ordained that because of one of the 
above reasons they may be ordained by another bishop. The 
Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code has de- 
clared that, if the major superiors of Societies without vows have 
obtained from the Holy See the privilege to issue dimissorial 
letters for the ordination of their subjects, they are held to the 
law of Canon 2410. 

If the major Religious superior in contravention of the precept 
of Canons 965-967 has his men ordained by another bishop, he 
automatically incurs suspension for a month from the celebration 
of Holy Mass. This is not a censure but a punitive penalty, and 
all punitive penalties of the law have this peculiarity that sorrow 
for the violation of the law does not entitle the offender to absolu- 
tion from the punishment. The only relief is a dispensation from 
the authority whose law was broken; in the present case the Holy 
See is the only authority that can give such a dispensation. 


Unlawful Admission to the Novitiate or to Religious Profession 


Religious superiors who violate the precept of Canon 542 by 
receiving into the novitiate a candidate who is not qualified, or 
who violate Canon 544 by receiving a candidate without the re- 
quired testimonial letters, or who violate Canon 571, § 2, in ad- 
mitting candidates to profession, shall be punished in proportion 
to the gravity of guilt, even with deprivation of office (Canon 
2411). 

Canon 542 enumerates the impediments to valid and licit re- 
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ception into Religious communities, and all Orders, Congrega- 
tions and Societies without vows are bound by that Canon. 

Canon 544 prescribes the necessary testimonial letters con- 
cerning persons to be admitted to the novitiate. Some of the 
precepts of Canon 544 are for the reception of men; others for 
the reception of women. Canon 2411 extends to Orders, Congre- 
gations and Societies without vows (cfr. Declaration of the Com- 
mittee for the Interpretation of the Code, June 2-3, 1918; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, X, 347). 

Canon 571, § 2, forbids the admission of novices to profession 
who are judged disqualified and the dismissal of those novices 
who are judged fit for Religious life. The decision whether novices 
should be admitted to profession or should be dismissed is com- 
mitted by Canon 575, § 2, to the vote of the Council or Chapter. 
In some Religious organizations the Constitutions require the 
vote of the board of consultors or councillors of the Provincial 
(or the General Superior when the organizations are not divided 
into Provinces); in other organizations the Chapter of the house 
of novitiate (7.e., the perpetually professed members) vote on the 
admission of novices to profession. The vote of the majority is 
decisive. 

The major Religious superior who violates the precepts of the 
above Canons is to be severely punished. The Code does not 
state by whom he or she is to be punished. From the general 
principles of law, the Superior General of exempt Orders and Con- 
gregations of clerics is vested with ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
has the right and duty to conduct canonical trials against offend- 
ing subjects. In all other Religious organizations the superiors 
have no ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Wherefore, in organizations 
of papal law the Holy See is the competent authority in the 
matter under discussion; in diocesan Religious communities the 
local Ordinary of the place where the offending Religious superior 
resides is the one who has to take action. 


Religious Superiors of Women Violating the Precepts 
Concerning the Dowry and the Notification of the 
Local Ordinary before Reception and Profession 


The superioresses of all Religious women, including exempt 
organizations, shall be punished by the local Ordinary in propor- 
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tion to the gravity of their guilt, even with deprivation of 
office: 

(1) if, in violation of the precept of Canon 549, they presume to 
expend in any manner the dowries of the young women who have 
been received into the community, without prejudice to the obli- 
gation of Canon 551; 

(2) if, in violation of the precept of Canon 552, they omit to 
inform the local Ordinary of the impending admission of a subject 
to the novitiate or to profession (Canon 2412). 

The local Ordinary is given delegated jurisdiction by law in 
the above matters concerning the exempt Religious communities 
of women and other Sisterhoods of papal law; he has original 
jurisdiction over diocesan Religious organizations. The money 
that is given a community as a dowry may not be expended until 
after the death of the Religious, and it is to be invested by the 
community with the advice of the local Ordinary. 

In all Religious organizations of women the local Ordinary is 
to be notified at least two months before (1) reception into the 
novitiate, (2) the first profession after the novitiate, (3) the final 
or perpetual vows. Other temporary professions (besides the 
first one after the novitiate, which many Sisterhoods have) need 
not be referred to the Ordinary. Before the three occasions here 
enumerated the Ordinary or his delegate is to question the can- 
didates whether they of their own free will desire to be received 
or professed, and whether they understand the full import of 
what they are about to do. 


Interference of Religious Superiors with the Visitation 


Superioresses who after the visitation has been announced 
transfer Religious to another house without the consent of the 
Visitor, and all Religious, whether superioresses or subjects, who 
personally or through others, directly or indirectly, induce the 
Religious to remain silent when questioned by the Visitor, or to 
conceal the truth in any manner, or not to answer with sincerity, 
or who under any pretext molest the Sisters because of the an- 
swers they have given to the Visitor, shall be declared by the 
Visitor disqualified for the obtaining of all offices which entail 
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government of others, and the superioresses shall be deprived of 
the office which they hold. The precepts of this Canon apply 
also to Religious organizations of men (Canon 2413). 

Canon 511 prescribes that the major superiors of Religious 
organizations on whom the duty of making the visitation is im- 
posed by their Constitutions must visit all the houses subject to 
them within the time specified by the Constitutions. Canon 512 
prescribes that the local Ordinary visit every five years all the 
convents of Sisters in solemn vows which are subject to him or 
are under the immediate jurisdiction of the Holy See. In some 
countries there are Sisterhoods in solemn vows that are under the 
jurisdiction of some Religious Orders of men, and in these houses 
the quinquennial visitation by the Ordinary deals with the 
observance of the enclosure only, and with the rest of the observ- 
ance of Religious life then only when the Regular superior has 
neglected for five years or longer to make any visitation. The 
local Ordinary visits every five years all houses of clerical Con- 
gregations of men of papal law, even exempt ones, and inquires 
into matters concerning their churches, sacristy, public oratory 
and places for the hearing of confessions. Every five years the 
local Ordinary must visit all laical Congregations of papal law 
not only in reference to their churches and public oratories but 
also concerning the discipline of Religious life. Clerical Re- 
ligious Orders are subject exclusively to visitation of their own 
superiors, who by the privilege of exemption have ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in the internal and external forum over their subjects 
and their houses. The local Ordinary’s visitation, as imposed on 
him by Canon 512, extends to the Religious houses within his 
diocese. Even if a diocesan Congregation has some houses in 
other dioceses, the bishop of the motherhouse of the Congrega- 
tion visits the houses in his diocese only. 

Canon 2413 forbids the superiors to interfere with the visitation 
in any of the various ways mentioned in the same Canon, and 
commands the Visitor, whether he be the local Ordinary or the 
Religious superior, to punish the superiors who attempt to frus- 
trate the scope of the visit with the penalties pointed out in 
Canon 2413. 
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Interference by Superioresses with the Liberty of Conscience 
of Their Subjects 

Any superioress who has violated the precepts of Canons 521, 
§ 3, 522, 523, shall be admonished by the local Ordinary. If she 
fails again in this matter, she shall be punished by him with dep- 
rivation of office, and the Ordinary shall at once inform the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Religious concerning the matter (Canon 
2414). 

Canon 521, §3, speaks of the duty of the bishop to designate 
several confessors for each convent of Sisters, in addition to the 
ordinary and extraordinary confessors, whom the superioress is 
bound to call at the request of the Sisters. Canon 522 speaks 
of the right of the Sisters to make their confession to any approved 
priest in any church, public or semi-public oratory, while they are 
outside the convent with permission of their superioress, and de- 
clares that they need no permission to go to confession on such 
occasions and that the superioress cannot forbid this nor inquire 
about it. Finally, Canon 523 gives the Sisters the right during 
a serious illness to confess to any approved priest of the diocese, 
and the superioress is forbidden to refuse to call the priest. The 
local Ordinary is commanded by Canon 2414 to safeguard these 
concessions made to the Sisters by Canon Law. 








The School Needs the Pupil 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D.,LL.D. 


The modern school is child-centered. The child must be pres- 
ent. Punctuality and regularity of attendance are essential. 
The child who attends irregularly fails to progress and hinders the 
progress of others. A high correlation between failure and non- 
attendance makes it clear that the avoidable absence of pupils is 
a source of waste. The absent pupil loses all the products of the 
formal instruction of the classroom, and fails to share in the treas- 
ures of the informal educative influences of the classroom and the 
school. Contact with a superior mind at work is an educational 
force that of itself serves to develop the immature mind of the 
child. The child must count that schoolday lost whose low de- 
scending sun has not looked upon him seated in a classroom for 
some hours under the influence of the mature and maturing 
wisdom of a devoted teacher. 

The teacher who has no concern for the regularity of attendance 
of her pupils is but a wage slave or a time-server. Only a low con- 
cept of the profession will make a teacher content to pour forth 
knowledge in prescribed allotments for absorption by those who 
chance to come. The teacher is more than a mere instrument 
for instructing children. She is an artist seeking to create ideal- 
istic youth, to prepare children for lofty citizenship here and here- 
after. To her are committed lives that must be enriched and 
ennobled. She owes a duty to the State, to mankind, to God. 
Her concern is with children, their character, their present and 
their future. She cannot look indifferently upon the absence of 
the humblest child in her class. The presentation of a lesson may 
be technically perfect, but the child must be present. The school 
is operative only when the pupils are in attendance. 

Does this place the matter of attendance on too high a plane? 
We think not. It is but the simple fact that attendance and 
punctuality are vital in the conduct of a school. The elaborate 
mechanism of a modern school is powerless without the child. 


The teacher can stimulate attendance of pupils, can rouse in 
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them a desire to attend school. So true is this that, in serious 
cases of irregularity, it may be wise to investigate first the work of 
the teacher. She may be failing, either mechanically or intellec- 
tually, to adjust the school and its work to the child who absents 
himself frequently. Certain questions are to the point before any 
rebuke is given the absentee. Is the work adjusted to the ca- 
pacities of the pupil? Does the teaching reach the mind of the 
child? Are the physical conditions, with respect to light, heat 
and ventilation, conducive to comfort and good health? What is 
the relation between the home and the school? 

The answers to these questions may reveal that certain remedi- 
able conditions are the real cause of non-attendance. In any 
event, the teacher can assist in the correction of the cause. She 
should keep in her classbook or school register a record of all cases 
of absence. When this record is submitted to the principal, the 
teacher should assist in an analysis of the causes of pupil ab- 
sences. The verification of these causes may enable those in 
charge to correct abuses, to take proper remedial measures in all 
cases of legal or illegal absence. 

The problem has certain definite limitations. Usually a small 
portion only of the population is involved. Most parents are 
eager to accept the benefits of education, and train their children 
to attend regularly. This is uniformly true in districts of high 
cultural standards and little economic stringency. Where illiter- 
acy and poverty prevail, there is not the same pressure of educa- 
tional tradition upon the children Apathy of elders results in an 
attitude of indifference, even of hostility, among children. 

Mobility of population is a factor. In families that move from 
place to place the children have the difficulty of new adjustments 
frequently. They become discouraged, careless, indifferent. 
Public sentiment sometimes stands in the way of rigid enforce- 
ment of attendance. Enforcement officers find the work difficult, 
and grow lax. The attendance of many pupils in private schools 
complicates the task of keeping accurate records. In cities and 
large towns parish schools and public attendance departments 
codperate smoothly to secure maximum attendance of all pupils. 
In smaller school districts that employ an attendance officer only 
part time or on a volunteer basis, the parish school may have to 
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solve its own attendance problem. The weekly contact of the 
pastor with his flock gives an advantage to parish school admin- 
istrators that other administrators do not have. 

A study of the percentage of attendance in a given district does 
not always reveal the true status of the problem. There are many 
ways of computing average attendance. In a study of the prob- 
lem we seek to find the percentage of attendance on the part of all 
children of a given district who are legally bound to attend. It is 
obvious that the number enrolled should not include those who 
had registered and later transferred to other schools. The trans- 
ferred pupil does not ‘‘belong”’ to the school of first instance. The 
computation of average attendance on a basis of “‘number belong- 
ing’’ becomes inaccurate and useless when the number belonging 
excludes all children who have been absent for three or five con- 
secutive days. This practice obtains in many schools. It finds 
favor with teachers and principals because it gives better records 
of average attendance. The results are confusing. Heck gives 
an example of an average attendance of 94 that became 84 on a 
basis of total enrollment and 73 on a basis of school population. 
In the parish school we must compute the average attendance on 
a basis of the number actually registered in a given school. When 
we drop three- or five-day absentees from the rolls, we destroy the 
value of average attendance percentages. It is inaccurate, on the 
other hand, to charge the parish school with children of the parish 
who will not or cannot attend the school. 

The percentage of average attendance is not a safe index of 
efficiency. The principal of each school must make a study of 
absences and their causes. If it is possible to remove a cause and 
facilitate attendance, that should be done. Some causes are rated 
legal, others illegal. School authorities often differ in their rating 
of causes as legal or illegal. As reported by Bermejo, the most 
common causes of illegal non-attendance are: (1) truancy; 
(2) parental neglect; (3) work at home; (4) illegal employment, 
and (5) out-of-town visits. He adds to these the chief causes of 
legal non-attendance: (1) illness of the child; (2) illness in the 
family; (3) lack of clothing; (4) death in the family, and (5) 
work at home. 


It is a little severe to say, as Chancellor does, that ‘‘most of the 
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habitual absentees are either defective in their special senses or 
general health, or deficient in their moral qualities.’’ As we have 
indicated, the fault may lie in the school that children are truants. 
School authorities will take proper measures against all the factors 
of truancy. It is within the province of the attendance depart- 
ment to establish desirable relations between home and school and 
to create a proper attitude on the part of both parent and child 
towards the school. Where the child has lost all interest in 
school work, it devolves upon the teacher and the principal to 
make use of some device that will freshen his interest. Those 
schools are fortunate that have the services of a visiting teacher. 
This visiting teacher often gains easy access to the confidence of 
the parent and the child. She may determine that the cause of 
absence is a condition of easy remedy in the school itself. If 
slow progress is the chief cause of non-attendance, it devolves upon 
the school to adjust its work better to the capacity of the pupil. 
Contact with many cases of pupil discouragement leads one to 
look with favor upon Buckingham’s plan of 100 per cent promo- 
tions. The intelligent administrator may solve the difficulty by 
making use of the individual-promotion plan of Washburne or of 
some one of the various methods of classification. 

Pupils who remain away without visible cause often offer low 
marks as the source of their dislike for school. Do we perhaps 
place too much emphasis upon marks that measure only the 
amount of work accomplished? Do not school marks merely meas- 
ure individual progress in comparison with other members of 
the class? It is difficult to suggest a marking system that 
will give entire satisfaction, but some way should be devised 
to measure and record the effort of the pupil, to give him 
encouragement and inspiration to do his best. Our knowledge of 
individual differences reveals the folly of a system that measures 
results only as compared with the results achieved by others. 
Constant low marks in arithmetic may dampen all the ardor and 
enthusiasm of a pupil who has a native talent for art or English. 

Cases of wanton truancy are rare. Even the records of ju- 
venile courts prove to us that illegal absence from school is often 
far from malicious. There are a certain number of social mis- 
fits even among children, with whom it may become necessary 
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to use stern measures. The work of attendance departments is 
more intelligent and better directed to-day than it was a genera- 
tion ago. Frequently the truant officer was a superannuated 
policeman who looked upon every truant as a potential criminal. 
To-day we see mhuch more in solving the problems of non-attend- 
ance than the prevention of truancy and delinquency. The 
remedy is understanding and not force, prevention and not 
punishment. 

We do not blind ourselves to the possibility of vicious, even 
criminal, tendencies on the part of a limited number. With these 
children of vicious habits, children who are immoral or incorri- 
gible, it becomes the duty of the attendance department to employ 
proper measures and invoke rightful authority. The attendance 
officer will codperate with the court and other community agen- 
cies interested in social welfare, and attempt to bring about the 
reformation of the criminally delinquent. This type of child is 
not returned to school until he ceases to be a hazard to the moral 
welfare of his companions. Stern measures are sometimes neces- 
sary in the case of a child who is merely evading the law of school 
attendance, but in the great majority of cases adjustments at 
home or in the school itself will remedy the condition. 

Absence from school or tardiness in coming to school because of 
employment at home or elsewhere should not be considered as 
legitimate. Bermejo does classify “work at home”’ as a cause of 
legal non-attendance. Bagley takes issue with this opinion. If 
the child’s services are required either directly or indirectly to 
provide the necessities of life, he claims that the case demands at- 
tention from a social service agency. In cases where the lack of 
proper clothing prevents regular attendance, a like solution is nec- 
essary. In some way the community must make it possible for 
every child to attend school. This is not charity; it is public 


economy. 
The personal illness of pupils and illness of members of their 
families appear to account for more pupil absences than any other 
cause. There is an old familiar canard about Johnny being too 
sick to go to school until he found out that a holiday had been 
granted and his fellow-pupils were even then on their way to a 
picnic. He became well instantly. The psychologist has some- 
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thing to say about a condition of pain of which one is conscious 
only under certain circumstances. Perhaps the psychologist can 
explain Johnny’s rapid recovery. 

It remains true that personal illness is rated as the chief cause 
of absence. Reavis made some interesting discoveries in a study 
of rural conditions. He found the correlation of non-attendance 
with distance from school greater than the correlation with any 
other factor. We can understand that slow progress through 
school and poor marks ranked high as factors in a locality where 
many pupils attended less than 50 per cent of the schooldays. 

In the nation as a whole illness of the pupil is the greatest fac- 
tor in non-attendance. Studies of the types of illness resulting in 
absence show that respiratory diseases and epidemics lead all 
other causes. Everyone concedes that the sick child should re- 
main at home. Heck reports that no one of 371 cities replying to 
a questionnaire looked upon illness of child as an unlawful cause. 
There was disagreement as to whether work at home, lack of cloth- 
ing, and out-of-town visits should be considered lawful or unlaw- 
ful. Those answering were practically unanimous on the legality 
of zllness in family, death in family, and inclement weather. They 
likewise agreed on the illegality of truancy and parental neglect. 
Of the 27 proposed causes only nine were rated by more than 10 
per cent of those filling out the questionnaire. 

It may not be out of place here to instance a few of the excuses 
for absence or tardiness that the school administrator meets as 
part of his daily routine. It is not difficult to rule out of court the 
practice of a father who deposited his children at the school 
door 15 minutes late morning after morning merely because it 
suited his convenience. His business did not require him to leave 
home as early as the school schedule required the children to be 
present. He permitted his children to wait for a ride rather than 
walk a distance of six or eight city blocks, as hundreds of their 
fellow-pupils in less fortunate circumstances were forced to do. 
The principal of the school could report this habitual tardiness to 
the attendance department and have legal remedies applied, but 
that is not good policy with a substantial contributor. What 
should be done in the second case that has come to our attention? 
The principal was solemnly informed by a doting parent that 
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little Mary could not come to school for a few days because her pet 
dog had died and she was buried in grief. The school is power- 
less here; the parent must train the child to better control of 
emotions. 

The largest number rating a single cause in the above question- 
naire—340 of 371 reporting—agreed unanimously that dllness of 
child is a lawful cause of absence. Teachers and principals often 
go to extremes in stimulating attendance. The devices employed 
subject the absentee to social ostracism by his fellow-pupils. The 
sad result is that attendance-minded children come to school 
when they are ill. The teacher, conscious of her class attendance 
rating, urges her pupils to come in spite of slight indispositions, 
such as colds, headaches, and mild sore throats. In this practice 
there is grave hazard, not only to the ill pupil, but to all pupils 
with whom he comes in contact. Uhler gives two cases in which 
pupils with symptoms of conjunctivitis and scarlet fever, respec- 
tively, were allowed to remain in school. In both cases the pres- 
ence of the infected pupil resulted in widespread incidence of the 
sickness. 

There is no wish to minimize the importance of teaching pupils 
the value of regular school attendance. The teacher and the 
principal must know that the attendance record is not an end in 
itself. The best interests of child and school may demand the 
sacrifice of a perfect record. The school must lead both parent 
and child to be sanely health-conscious. Medical inspection 
rigidly rules out danger of infection. If the school has no medical 
inspection, the teacher must be on the lookout for the common 
symptoms of children’s sicknesses. She will make the child aware 
of his social responsibility to avoid becoming a source of infection 
to others. 

This wariness may lead occasionally to absence on mere pre- 
text of illness, but this is not too great a price to pay for pre- 
cluding the danger of infecting other pupils, perhaps starting an 
epidemic. For the individual a day’s absence now may mean 
many days of attendance later. Justice to the pupils demands 
that those in charge exclude from the classroom all pupils with 
a known or even a suspected illness, including those afflicted with 
common colds. Given an attractive school with good teachers 
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and a good curriculum, the normal child in health will want to be 
present. 

It is possible for the teacher or the principal to stress attendance 
too much, to make the attendance record an end in itself. But 
even under ideal conditions the unwilling feet of heedless youth 
will need prodding from time to time. All children are not nat- 
urally interested in school, nor are all teachers ideal teachers. 
Devices to stimulate attendance often catch the child’s interest. 
Among those in common use we may note the following: (1) 
listing names of pupils on the blackboard; (2) contests between 
two or more rooms; (3) awarding a banner each week to the room 
with the best attendance; (4) making student officers respon- 
sible for attendance; (5) giving responsibility for attendance to 
the truants themselves; (6) making opening exercises mag- 
netic; (7) publishing names of pupils with perfect records in the 
local papers; (8) requiring tardy and absent pupils to make up 
time lost by remaining after school; (9) granting a half-holiday 
periodically to pupils perfect in attendance; and finally, (10) 
awarding perfect attendance certificates, or a series of them as 
the child progresses through the school with a perfect non-tardy, 
non-absent record. 

The device must do more than secure better attendance during 
the period of operation. It must be used with fine discrimination. 
“If the devices just listed,’’ writes Heck, ‘“‘result in a better at- 
tendance, which in turn results in the children’s becoming so 
interested in their school tasks that the device is no longer needed, 
then surely they have been successfully used.’” 

Attendance work differs in different cities and in different States. 
Every teacher and every principal must adjust her attendance 
work to local conditions. Certain methods are applicable in 
all cases. Thus, the principal with the help of the teacher will 
make daily an adequate, accurate, and speedy check on the at- 
tendance of every pupil. Both principal and teacher must cul- 
tivate an attitude of sweet reasonableness towards attendance 
problems. Recently, a principal confessed to the writer that an 
automobile tour of the parish had taught her to be more con- 
siderate of tardy pupils, who on rainy mornings must trudge a dis- 


1 “Administration of Pupil Personnel,” p. 120. 
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tance of one mile over muddy roads. Live teaching and good 
administration will make the school and school work so attrac- 
tive as to discourage truancy and illegal absence of any type. 
The use of legal methods to keep children in school is a court of 
last resort. This need not make authority hesitate to bring ac- 
tion, when necessary, against parent or child. 

In his paper given at the 1938 convention of The National 
League to Promote School Attendance, Director Carson declared: 
“The principal should accept two basic axiomatic statements in 
regard to pupil attendance. The first is that the child’s presence 
in school is necessary for regular progress, and second, that prompt- 
ness in attendance tends to establish a useful life habit.”’ 











A Survey of the Reviews 


By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Nervous and Mental Diseases 


In the course of his pastoral work a priest realizes quickly enough 
that a good deal of the difficulties experienced by souls have their root 
and source not in the soul itself but in the body. More accurately, the 
complications and temptations that we all meet with in the spiritual 
life arise precisely from the fact that a human personality is neither all 
mind nor all matter but a wonderful blend, as it were, of these two 
opposites. Conflict must inevitably arise between contraries unless 
the Creator made special provision, which, in point of fact, He did by 
the gift of rectitude bestowed on man in the state of innocence. 

Some knowledge of nervous troubles and other infirmities of this kind 
is of very great advantage to a priest. L’Ami du Clergé of January 12 
has a long article on this kind of trouble from the pen of an expert, 
Prof. René Biot, professor of endocrinology and psychology at Lyons. 
The author begins by insisting that we must distinguish between mala- 
dies of the nervous system and nervous diseases. By the latter we 
generally understand any trouble in the activity of mind, will, or emo- 
tions. Thus, we say that so-and-so’s nerves are affected when we really 
mean that he is no longer entirely master of his faculties. Nervous 
diseases are divided into three classes: neurosis, psychoneurosis, and 
psychosis. However, it is necessary to bear in mind that this classifica- 
tion is more in the nature of a useful or even a necessary hypothesis 
than a statement of clear-cut differentiations. In fact, it is certain 
that there are no conditions caused by functional disturbances of the 
nervous system without psychic disturbances, and vice-versa, owing to 
the interaction of soul and body. 

I cannot reproduce a paper that should be read and inwardly digested 
by every priest, but may merely draw attention to one or two details. 
Thus, under the first heading, neurosis, there are excellent remarks on 
what is called neurasthenia, which consists precisely in what the word 
implies, that is, a weakness or debility of the nerves. The nerves 
themselves remain perfectly sound and function normally, but they get 
tired after a short effort, when the victim is too exhausted even to read 
a paper or converse with a friend. This condition is often the punish- 
ment of excessive brain work, and is by no means an imaginary malady. 

Psychoneurosis takes many forms—hyper-sensitiveness, psychas- 
thenia (that is excessive care and attention, scrupulosity and anxiety, 
which prevent the victim from leaving a thing alone when it is done, 
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which cause him to worry over trifles, etc.). ‘A man who is perfectly 


, 


master of his faculties,” says the author, “knows when to begin and 
when to finish—especially when to finish. If work is a duty, it is also 
a duty to relax. It is no argument to say that some great men never 
relaxed; even supposing this to be so—it is far from proven—creative 
work is something thrilling and inspiring, whereas an obsession, of 
whatever kind it may be, is depressing and mischievous even when the 
cause of the anxiety is legitimate or creditable. Mythomania, as the 
name suggests, is a tendency to lying, not only in words, but by act and 
attitude. To this sphere belong the phenomena associated with what 
is comprehensively described as hysteria, and to it belong all the false 
ecstatics and visionaries, the false stigmatized, and the people who 
claim to have been cured by miracle.” 

Under the heading of psychosis are grouped those diseases which 
affect more directly the working of the mind and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, the emotions. There is no human being who is not subject to 
moods, because we all have a certain temperament. We are now 
cheerful and now depressed, now buoyant and now discouraged—but 
a man of sane and normal character is not thereby incapacitated. His 
eagerness does not cause him to forget the rules of prudence, whilst 
weariness and sadness do not let him despond as if all were lost. But 
the victim of disease so yields to these vagaries of his disposition and 
temperament as to incapacitate him for his work. Hallucinations 
belong to this category of nervous diseases. These consist in sense 
perceptions which the victim believes he experiences. Here the author 
makes a precious remark. ‘“The most searching observations of modern 
psychiatrists,’ he says, ‘show that the sufferer from hallucination is a 
victim of false interpretations; thus, it is he who thinks, who imper- 
ceptibly utters the foul words which he says he hears, but as he is un- 
willing to admit that he himself utters such horrors, he puts them down 
to an external agency, ‘the devil,’ if he believes in his existence.’”’ In 
this connection the author strongly recommends a book entitled: ‘‘Les 
maladies nerveuses ou mentales et les manifestations diaboliques,” by 
Pére de Tonquédec, the official exorcist of the Diocese of Paris, as 
Cardinal Verdier styles him. The book is the result of twenty years of 
practical experience, and its author declares that in numberless in- 
stances of alleged diabolical possession or obsession there was plainly 
question of mere hallucination. 

“The key to this labyrinth of diseases is unity,” says the writer. 
“The healthier a man is physiologically, the more his local, specialized 
functions tend to promote the general health. Pyschologically, the 
same holds good. The healthier a man is, the more harmoniously all 
his faculties develop. Not one of them, however brilliant it may be, 
expands at the expense of another, and the development of any one of 
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them implies the expansion of the whole, with a view to the equilibrium 
of the whole. As soon as an activity no longer serves the whole, it 
becomes pathological. Any activity, sensibility, or quality is good if 
it remains in its place; it becomes a morbid disease as soon as it exceeds 
its due measure, which is simply the harmony of the whole.” I have 
only lightly touched on these points and space forbids ampler comment, 
but these notes may help to make us cautious and compassionate in our 
dealings with the unhappy victims of ‘‘nerves.” 

Schénere Zukunft of February 12 also has an article on the subject of 
the influence of bodily health or sickness on the dispositions and ac- 
tivities of the soul. The writer endorses the old saying of the Imitation 
that pauci ex infirmitate meliorantur (Book I, chapter xxiii, 25), for 
sickness is really a ‘“‘temptation,”’ a trial from which those alone draw 
profit who have learnt to turn every other trial to good account. So, 
we may well include sickness of every kind in the clause of the Lord’s 
Prayer: ‘And lead us not into temptation.” It is remarkable that in 
one of the prayers to Our Lady which priests have most often on their 
lips, the Church makes us pray that through the “glorious” intercession 
of the Mother of God we may enjoy constant health of mind and body 
(perpetua mentis et corporis sanitate gaudere). Moreover, it is a fact of 
history that the science of medicine owes an enormous debt of gratitude 
to the knowledge of the remedial power of plants and herbs, and the 
observation of the symptoms of disease, which have so frequently been 
more than a hobby in the life of numberless priests. The Church has 
never been merely passive and resigned in the face of disease. She 
urges her children to pray, but she likewise encourages care and caution, 
and her very sternest laws, such as abstinence and fasting, are not only 
for the good of the soul but for that of the body as well. 


Training the Priests of To-Day 


It would be interesting to know what professional training the candi- 
dates for the priesthood received, say, in the era of the Fathers of the 
Church or during that of the great persecutions. That they were given 
some special formation is in the nature of things, but it is also clear 
enough that clerical education cannot have been the highly specialized 
and organized thing it is to-day. In the February issue of Stimmen der 
Zeit, an authoritative writer (seeing that he is at the head of the Semi- 
nary of Paderborn) describes the demands made by our own time upon 
the priest, and hence upon those who train the modern priest. The 
author speaks of the ‘‘problem of the priest.’”’ The Catholic priest is 
no “problem’”’ if his calling is viewed in the light of revelation, but for 
our modern pagan world he has indeed become a “‘problem.”’ As viewed 
by the unbeliever, the priest is a man who lives in an unreal world, who 
makes ethical demands for which there is no mundane basis, and who 
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pretends to bring salvation to men from an imaginary world. But he 
can be a problem even for the believer, inasmuch as his office raises him 
above his fellows and makes him an accredited and official intermediary 
between God and man, and the guardian and exponent of truths and 
moral demands which he must maintain in the face of every kind of 
opposition, whilst all the time he remains himself a mortal man, subject 
to infirmity and liable to fall short of what God and the Church expect 
him to be. On the formation of the clergy nothing original remains to 
be said, but it is always necessary to adapt old, well-tried principles to 
altered circumstances. It is this that constitutes the value of papers 
like the one under consideration. I have only space for one or two brief 
quotations. After dwelling on the indispensable necessity of knowledge 
of divine and human things, the writer insists on the still greater need of 
a deep spiritual life, but he adds that “though the priest’s piety should 
be a model and a pattern, it need not be over-emphatically ‘clerical.’ ”’ 
The supernatural virtues do not make up for the absence of the graces 
of a naturally fine, sensitive, yet strong character. Hence, these too 
must be developed: “One must first be trained to manhood before one 
can become a priest.” A recent writer speaks of two types of sanctity— 
the ‘‘gentleman Saint” (St. Francis de Sales and Fénelon being repre- 
sentative types) and the “‘ascetical” type (such as the Curé d’Ars). As 
a matter of fact, there is no clear-cut division between the two types, for 
real holiness is an admirable combination of the graces of refined human- 
ism and the stern training of asceticism. Such a combination is the 
secret of the fruitfulness of the priestly ministry; it is also the ideal that 
inspires the Church in her choice of the ministers of the altar. ‘‘God 
never so forsakes His Church,” says St. Thomas, “‘that there would be 
no longer a sufficient number of good priests for the needs of the faithful 
if only worthy candidates are admitted and unworthy ones turned back. 
And even if there were fewer ministers of the Church than at this time, 
it would be better to have only a few good ministers of the Church than 
many unsuitable ones” (Suppl., Q. XXXVI, art. 4, ad 1). 


On John, ii. 19 


In La Revue Biblique of January Fr. Dubarle studies the well-known 
text in John, ii. 19: ‘‘Destroy this temple and in three days I will raise 
it up.”” The words were an answer to a challenge. Our Lord had cast 
out the merchants from the Temple. His whole conduct was that of 
one who is in his own domain, and who clears his premises of intruders 
and undesirables. Naturally enough the Jews wanted to know by 
what authority He acted, and what proof He had to give that He pos- 
sessed it. The question is even more natural if we hold—as we should— 
that the casting out took place at the opening of the public ministry 
in Jerusalem, and that, though we have two accounts of it, it is really 
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one and the same event that is described. Our Lord’s answer is the 
above text. What does it mean? It is commonly understood as a 
reference to Our Lord’s death and resurrection. The author main- 
tains that it is difficult to uphold this interpretation. All the circum- 
stances of place and time, the way in which Our Lord was understood 
and His own silence, suggest that there is really question of the material 
temple as well as of Christ’s body. The imperative “‘destroy’’ need not 
be taken too literally: it amounts tosaying: “If you destroy this temple 
and all it stands for (its ritual, etc.), I will put something else in its 
place.” Or: “When this temple is destroyed (as it was soon to be), I 
will rebuild it.” And since the Church is the Body of Christ, the 
Evangelist’s explanation is singularly appropriate. Moreover, the 
Body of Christ is truly the heart and center of the religion established 
by the Saviour. The words are equivalent to a claim to supreme au- 
thority in the religious sphere. After the Resurrection the disciples 
understood that the Master had not promised an edifice of stone to take 
the place of Jerusalem’s Temple, soon to become a prey to the flames, 
but that He Himself would be for His followers the center of a new re- 
ligion and the most convincing proof that God is with them. We see 
the fulfillment of the prophecy: Corpus Domini—the Body of Christ— 
is the central act of our worship, the heart of our religion. 








Answers to Questions 


Flowers on Altar during Requiem Masses and Masses 
Said in Violet Vestments 


Question: Is there a Decree of the Holy See forbidding any flowers on 
the altar when purple or black vestments are worn? What about the 
exception on Lextare and Gaudete Sundays? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The practice of using flowers (cut or in pots or arti- 
ficial) for the decoration of the altars was introduced by custom, 
and is expressly approved in one of the official liturgical books, the 
Ceremonial of Bishops. They are a symbol of joy and festivity, 
and consequently the flowers should be removed during Masses 
said in black or violet vestments and during the penitential seasons 
of Advent and Lent, as is indicated in the Ceremonial of Bishops. 
The* Sacred Congregation of Rites permitted the decoration of 
altars during Lent on the occasion of First Holy Communion of 
children and on the Feast of St. Joseph, March 19 (Decreta Authen- 
tica, n. 3448, n. 11). On Holy Thursday, Holy Saturday, the 
Vigil on Christmas and on the third Sunday in Advent (Gaudete) 
and the fourth Sunday in Lent (Lziare), flowers may be used for 
decoration of the altar because of the note of joy in the Masses on 
those days. 


Statues and Paintings of Saints Placed on the Altars.— 
Cruet Table near the Altar.—Purification of Paten 
after Distribution of Communion 


Question: May statues and paintings of Saints be installed in the 
reredos of the high altar? 

May a cabinet with shelves and doors be used instead of a cruet table? 

May the Communion paten be cleansed as follows after Communion: 
the particles that are clearly recognized as particles of the Hosts are 
brushed off into the chalice, and the rest of the paten is cleansed into 
the ablution cup? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Yes, the Ceremonial of Bishops expressly mentions 
images of the Saints (statues or paintings) and relics of Saints 
placed on the altar, and the rubrics of the Roman Missal (Ritus 
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servandus in celebratione Missze, IV, n. 5) speak of relics and 
images of Saints placed on the altar and direct the incensation of 
them at Solemn High Mass. The relics and images of Saints 
may stand on the altar itself between the candlesticks, or on the 
gradines, or be placed in the reredos (that is to say, the high 
back structure of the altar). In fact, the Church wants on the 
altar the image of the Saint in whose honor the altar has been 
consecrated. That has reference to consecrated altars, not to 
altars that have only a small consecrated stone, but there is no 
prohibition to decorate these other altars with statues and images 
of Saints. In a Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
(Decreta Authentica, n. 2752) it is stated that, besides the Saint’s 
picture in whose honor the altar is named, there may be other 
pictures of Saints. 

Removal of the relics of Saints from the altar is prescribed 
during the Forty Hours’ Adoration and from altars at which 
there is perpetual Exposition; the same applies to the statues and 
pictures of Saints. If they cannot conveniently be removed, 
they should be covered up. In reference to relics, they should be 
removed or covered even at the ordinary Exposition and Bene- 
diction (Decreta Authentica, n. 2365). 

As to the place for the cruets, the Rubricz Generales Missalis, 
XX, speak of an opening in the wall on the Epistle side of the 
altar or a small table where the cruets are to be placed. A cabinet 
with shelves and doors is not practical unless its top is used as a 
table (the so-called credence table), where at times the chalice 
has to be placed (e.g., before Solemn High Mass), and where the 
cruets also are to stand. The inside of the cabinet would not 
serve any purpose, because the cruets, bottle of wine, etc., should 
be kept in the sacristy, not in the church. 

What our correspondent suggests concerning the cleansing of 
the communion plate or paten is not practical, because often it 
will be impossible to distinguish the tiny particles of the Host 
from other white fragments of various substances. If one were 
certain that some of these things are not fragments of the Host, 
there would be no need of putting them into the ablution cup; 
they could simply be wiped off. 
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May the People Recite Aloud Certain Parts of the Mass?— 
Place for Altar Boys at High Mass during Singing of 
Gloria and Credo 


Question: May the people at a Low Mass recite aloud in English the 
various parts of the Mass while the priest is saying the same in Latin, 
e.g., the Confiteor, Gloria, Orate Fratres, Sanctus, etc.? 

Are boys who serve a High Mass (Missa cantata) allowed to sit on 
the same bench with the priest during the chanting of the Gloria and 


Credo? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The priest and people should say the Mass in unison, 
and for that purpose it is necessary that both use the Latin lan- 
guage, which is the liturgical tongue. All the responses made by 
the server can be made together with him by the people who 
offer Holy Mass with the priest. Anyone at all familiar with the 
liturgical prayers of Holy Mass must have noticed that those 
prayers are based on participation of the people with the priest in 
offering Holy Mass. That idea is very clearly and explicitly 
brought out in the words of the priest to the people at the “‘Orate, 
fratres.’’ All the other parts of Holy Mass that are to be said 
by the priest in a loud tone of voice (e.g., the Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus) could be said by the people with the priest. The 
“Pater Noster” is said by the priest alone, but the response, 
“Sed libera nos a malo,’”’ may be said by the people together with 
the server. There are now on the market several good laymen’s 
Missals that give the translation of the Latin prayers of the whole 
Mass, so that the people can have a full understanding of what is 
said in Latin by the priest. With some effort in training the 
people, it should not be very difficult for them to recite the Latin 
parts of which we have spoken. In Religious communities and 
schools it is, comparatively speaking, easy to teach the active 
participation in Holy Mass. In parishes one could start with the 
church societies, and gradually the rest of the people would fall 
in line. 

Some writers have interpreted the Decree of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites of August 4, 1922, as prohibiting the active 
participation of the people in making the responses at Mass. 
That cannot be the meaning of the Decree, for Pope Pius X in his 
first Motu Proprio on Sacred Music of November 22, 1903 (Acta 
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S. Sedis, XXXVI, 329-339), wrote: ‘The active participation of 
the faithful in the most holy mysteries and in the public and 
solemn prayer of the Church is the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit” (p. 331). And the late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, has on various occasions celebrated Holy 
Mass in the Vatican for pilgrim groups, who answered the prayers 
after the manner of the Missa recitata—to the joy of the Pontiff, 
as he himself asserted (Ecclesiastical Review, March 1934, p. 
247). Wherefore, all that is forbidden in the Decree of August 
4, 1922, is that the people may not displace the server at Mass, 
who is required even though the people answer; and that the 
answering by the people should not be allowed if it causes con- 
fusion and disturbance instead of devotion and more intimate 
union in prayer between priest and people. 

The said Decree does absolutely forbid the people to read with 
a loud voice the Secrets, Canon and the words of consecration, 
because, as the Decree points out, the priest is directed by the 
laws of the Missal to read those things inaudibly, and con- 
sequently it is not proper that the people read them aloud. 

Altar boys at a High Mass (Missa cantata) are not to sit at the 
right and left of the celebrant on the same bench, for those places 
are reserved to deacon and subdeacon and may not be occupied 
by altar boys, even though the two ministers are not taking part 
in a Missa cantata. ‘There seems to be no positive regulation in 
the rubrics concerning the point, but the authors who explain 
the sacred rites of the Missa cantata do speak of the altar boys and 
their position at those parts of the Mass during which the cele- 
brant is seated. Some of those authors say that the altar boys 
should stand alongside the priest; others say that they may sit 
down, but not on the same bench with the celebrant nor in the 
same line; their stools should be somewhat in front of the cele- 
brant (Wapelhorst, ‘““Compendium S. Liturgie,”’ n. 155). 


Priest Saying Mass When Travelling outside His Own Diocese 


Question: Passing through some of the dioceses, I found that some of 
the bishops make it almost impossible for a priest to say Mass, even 
though he has a Celebret. A certain bishop goes so far as to apply 
the panz vindicative (Canon 2298, 1, 7 and 8) to visiting priests. The 
saying of the Mass should not be made difficult to a travelling priest, 
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provided he has a Celebret and wears the ecclesiastical garb, for there is 
no time in which a priest needs the strengthening effects of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass more than when he is travelling. 

SACERDOs. 


Answer: Canon 804 has these general regulations in the 
matter: (1) a priest who desires to say Holy Mass in a church 
other than that to which he is attached must show authentic 
and still valid letters of recommendation (commonly called the 
Celebret) to the priest in charge of the church. A secular priest 
must obtain these letters from his Ordinary, a Religious priest 
from his superior, and a priest of an Oriental Rite from the 
Sacred Congregation of the Oriental Church. A priest who has 
a proper Celebret shall be admitted to say Mass, unless it is known 
that in the meantime he has done something for reason of which 
he must be kept from saying Holy Mass; (2) if the priest has no 
Celebret, but the rector of the church knows well that he is a 
priest in good standing, he may be allowed to say Mass. If, 
however, he is unknown to the rector, he may nevertheless be 
permitted to say Mass once or twice, provided he wears the ec- 
clesiastical garb, does not receive any remuneration under any 
title from that church for the celebration of Mass, and enters his 
name, office and diocese in a book to be specially kept for that 
purpose; (3) the special regulations made by the local Ordinary 
on this matter, in so far as they are not contrary to the regulations 
laid down in this Canon, must be observed by all—even by the 
exempt Religious, unless there is question of allowing Religious 
to say Mass in a church of their own organization. 

The text of Canon 804 is clear. What the general law permits 
cannot be forbidden by authorities inferior to the Holy See, and 
if they make regulations which attempt to curtail the rights 
given by Canon 804, such regulations are null and void, as is 
indicated in n. 3 of said Canon and is, moreover, clear from the 
general principles of law. 

By Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council of July 1, 
1926 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XVIII, 312), special regulations have been 
made for priests who go to the mountains or seashore or spas to 
recuperate their health. Priests who desire to spend their vaca- 
tion in such places must not only get permission from their Ordi- 
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nary but also make known to the Ordinary the place where 
they intend to stay, and the hotel, inn, etc., where they wish to 
board. The Ordinary of those priests is to inform the Diocesan 
Curia of the place where the priests shall stay, and the hotel or 
inn or house where they are to be guests. The priests upon ar- 
rival at their destination shall present themselves at the Curia 
of that place as soon as possible, or, if circumstances prevent this, 
shall approach the Vicar-Forane or at least the pastor, who shall 
in turn report to his own Ordinary. The priests are not to be 
permitted to say Holy Mass unless they shall have obeyed the 
above precepts. The local Ordinaries of these vacation places 
are given authority to proceed against visiting priests with canon- 
ical penalties if they give scandal or do anything whatever that 
is unworthy of the sacerdotal office. They may even threaten 
such priests with suspension to be incurred ipso facto, if they at- 
tend theatres, motion pictures, shows, dances and other profane 
spectacles of this kind, or if they lay aside the clerical garb. 


Extreme Unction after Apparent Death.—On Accepting 
Mass Stipends in the Confessional 


Question: In his book, ““The Wonderful Sacraments,” page 191, the 
Rev. Francis Doyle, S.J., says: ‘The man who has apparently died 
suddenly . . . should receive the Last Sacraments even though as many 
as twelve or more hours have elapsed.’’ I know of no priest who goes 
beyond three hours. Is there any obligation to do so? 

In hearing Confessions, a priest is frequently offered Mass stipends. 
May he tell the person to put the stipend in the sacristy or some other 
place? May he receive it personally if he is outside the confessional ? 

ASSISTANT. 


Answer: The common opinion is, as the correspondent says, 
that Extreme Unction, preceded by sacramental absolution, may 
be given three hours after apparent death; if the cause of death 
was sudden, within one hour, if the patient suffered from a linger- 
ing disease. The conditionalform: ‘‘Si vivis, per istam sanctam 
unctionem, etc.,’’ is used in the case. It does not surprise us 
that Father Doyle speaks of anointing those who apparently died 
suddenly twelve or more hours after life seems to have ceased. 
Now and then we read of accident cases in which the apparently 
dead person was restored to life (that is to say, his latent powers 
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were stimulated to show life and action after many hours of ap- 
parent death). The Barcelona (Spain) Branch of the Guild of 
St. Luke and Sts. Cosmas and Damian—the worldwide Con- 
fraternity of Catholic Doctors—in their meeting in January, 1903, 
occupied themselves intensely with the study of the question of 
how long latent life remains after apparent death, and they did 
so precisely to be of help to the priest to form his judgment 
whether he should give the last rites of the Church after apparent 
death and how long after that phenomenon. They came to the 
conclusion that in case of death after long illness there is a rem- 
nant of life after apparent death for at least half an hour and 
probably a longer period. In sudden death the period of latent 
life probably continues until the first signs of decomposition set 
in (Ostler, O.F.M., ‘‘A Nurse’s Manual,’ St. Anthony’s Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., 1936). If it is true that there is no cer- 
tainty of death in sudden cases until the first signs of decomposi- 
tion set in, it is evident that conditional absolution and Extreme 
Unction may be attempted many hours after the apparent death 
because, so long as it is probable that there is life, one should try 
to help the stricken person. As to the obligation of the pastor 
to anoint persons who apparently have been dead for a number 
of hours, we would not urge the obligation because of the great 
uncertainty about the efficacy of such administration. 

Concerning the acceptance of Mass stipends in the confessional, 
there is no law forbidding it. However, since the Ordinary of the 
diocese has the supervision of the administration of the Sacra- 
ments in his diocese, and has the right and duty to forbid what- 
ever seems to him unbecoming in the exercise of the sacred minis- 
try, it may be that in some dioceses there is a regulation that the 
priests are not to accept Mass stipends in the confessional. If 
so, the priests working in that diocese must be governed by the 
regulation. Where the prohibition exists to accept the Mass 
stipends in the confessional, other arrangements have to be made 
in order that the people may make the offering of the stipends 
outside the confessional. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Communications from Our Readers 
‘‘Was Made”’ or ‘‘Became’”’ in the Slavonic Gospel 


Reverend Editors: 


It is not widely known that the Slavonic Version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures as published by the Holy Synod of Russia in the pre-revolutionary 
days had received the approbation of the Holy See. It is at present used 
by the Ruthenian and Russian Catholics. The Slavonic, or ‘Church 
Slavonic”’ as it is designated by the Russians, is practically a synthetic 
language, at present used only in the Bible and the liturgy, although it is 
understood by all Slavic peoples. A good many of the Slavonic terms 
are incorporated into the Russian theological vocabulary. 

It would hence be valuable for the matter discussed in the Com- 
munication by J. M. F. in the April issue of your REVIEW, to see how the 
Slavonic Version treats the texts at issue in St. John, i. 3, 15. 

The Greek yiyvoyax is always translated with a meaning ‘‘to become.” 

Entirely in agreement with J. M. F., it seems to me the word yiyvouou 
when speaking of the Logos, would be more appropriately rendered into 
English as “became”: ‘And the Word became (éyévero) flesh.” 
But in regards to “all things’ in verse 3 and “‘the world’’ in verse 10, 
I would not so strongly object to the use of the popular work ‘‘make”’ 
(although zovew is the Greek for “‘make’’). As to the expression, 
“The Word took to Himself flesh,’’ it seems to remove the flesh at some 
distance from the Word, which would not be quite proper. 

If verse 15 were expunged from the chapter or placed after verse 8, 
it would make the whole sound more homogeneous and consecutive. 
As it stands, it is a parenthetic statement intruding between verses 
14and 16. It may be more clearly understood if placed in context with 
Matthew, iii. 11-12: ‘He that shall come after me is mightier than I, 
etc.’”’” As the Precursor, St. John appeared before the Logos, but the 
Logos was not his follower, for He held supreme priority over the former 
existing in the beginning as God. The Association’s Version of this is 
certainly a rather unfortunate one. The Slavonic is as usual much 
closer to the Greek and Latin: ‘He became before me: for He was 
(qv) prior to me.” The emphatic issue here is time. 

The words used in the Slavonic Nicene Creed regarding the Son of 
God are reflexive, as suggested by J. M. F.: voplotivshahosia (‘‘made 
Himself flesh’’) and vochelovechshahosia (‘‘made Himself man’’) each a 
literal translation of the Greek words, capxwiévtra and evavOpwrncarra. 

The Greek ofos the Slavonic understands not to be wine but vinegar 
(Russian for vinegar is wksus). V. O. STocHNy. 
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Roman Documents 


The Toties Quoties Plenary Indulgence for All Souls’ Day May 
Be Gained on First Sunday after November 2 


Pope Pius X had granted a toties quoties plenary indulgence on 
All Souls’ Day under the usual conditions (vz., Confession, Holy 
Communion, visit to a church or public oratory, and prayer for 
the intentions of the Holy Father). Inmates of Religious com- 
munities and of other ecclesiastical institutions that have no 
public church may gain the indulgence by making the visit in the 
semi-public oratory. For all éoties quoties plenary indulgences six 
Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory must be recited at each visit. 
The indulgences on All Souls’ Day are applicable to the souls in 
purgatory only (Holy Office, July 25, 1914; Acta Ap. Sedis, VI, 
378). 

Because many of the working people cannot go to church when 
All Souls’ Day falls on a weekday, the Holy See was requested to 
extend the indulgence to the Sunday following November 2, for 
the benefit of all those persons who did not gain the indulgence on 
All Souls’ Day. His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, 
granted permission to gain the indulgence either on All Souls’ Day 
or on the following Sunday (Sacred Penitentiary, January 2, 1939; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 23). 


Pontifical Appointments 


Most Rev. Patrick Cleary, of the Society of St. Columba, has 
been made titular bishop and Vicar Apostolic of Nancheng, China. 
Most Rev. Walter Fitzgerald, S.J., has been made titular bishop 
and coadjutor with the right of succession to the Vicar Apostolic 
of Alaska. Very Rev. Patrick Usher, of the Society of St. 
Columba, has been made Prefect Apostolic of Bhamo. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Anthony L. Leininger and Edward 
Hettinger (Diocese of Columbus); Thomas Grogan (Diocese of 
Townsville); Michael W. Lyons (Diocese of Indianapolis) ; 
Francis A. Reardon (Archdiocese of Cincinnati); Joseph P. 
Morrison, John G. Mielcarek, Thomas F. Friel and John Camp- 
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bell (Archdiocese of Chicago); Francis Wakim (Archdiocese of 
New York); John J. Sweeney, Maximilian Wujek and Thomas 
U. Reilly (Diocese of Trenton); Aloysius S. Quinlan and James A. 
Moroney (Diocese of Camden); John Steinlage and Francis 
Joseph Pokluda (Diocese of Amarillo); Peter Mahony (Diocese 
of Sandhurst). 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Reynold Hillenbrand, Daniel F. 
Cunningham, John Kozlowski and Malachy P. Foley (Arch- 
diocese of Chicago); Thomas B. McDonald (Diocese of Kansas 
City); Clarence J. Riordan and Maurice W. Helmann (Diocese of 
Lincoln). 

The Commenda of the Order of St. Gregory the Great has been 
conferred on the following: Messrs. Leslie Alexander Toke (Dio- 
cese of Southwark); Dr. Patrick O’Brien (Diocese of Rockhamp- 
ton); Daniel G. Callahan (Archdiocese of Philadelphia); Luke E. 
Hart (Archdiocese of St. Louis); Francis P. Matthews (Diocese 
of Omaha); Edward W. Fahey (Archdiocese of St. Paul); Dr. 
Stephen Maher and Dominic Burns (Diocese of Hartford). Mr. 
George Fares (Diocese of Trenton) has been made Knight of the 
Order of St. Sylvester. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Wart 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of June 


The Sacrament of Penance 


By J. Et.iot Ross, Px.D. 


Trinity Sunday 
Sincerity Is the Indispensable Condition 


“In simplicity of heart and sincerity of God, and not in carnal wisdom’’ 
(II Cor., i. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Certain dispositions necessary for good reception of Sacrament of 
Penance. 
(1) Since sin was in the will, we must in all sincerity face its de- 
flection from God. 
(2) All the dispositions necessary can be summed up in one 
word—sincerity. 
II. Limitations of the Sacrament of Penance. 
(1) Not magic, producing effects on penitent no matter what his 
attitude. 
(2) Removes guilt of sin, but not necessarily temporal punishment. 
(3) Habit (e.g., tendency to curse) may remain. 
(4) If sin (e.g., theft, slander) has continuing effects for others, 
those effects must be removed by penitent. 
III. God gives grace, but always respects freedom of individual. 
IV. Hence, coéperation of penitent is necessary. 


Probably you remember that certain dispositions for a good recep- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance were specified in your Catechisms. 
It is a splendid thing for you to know these conditions as they were ex- 
plained in short but accurate language. But if you have forgotten the 
exact words of the Catechism, just ask yourself what the situation in it- 
self demands, and let common sense answer. 

What is the situation? You have a soul that is sick or dead because 
in willfully and knowingly committing acts that were contrary to the 
conduct required between you and your Creator you have partially or 
completely turned away from God. You are seeking for a remedy that 
will cure this sickness or bring back life. When your soul is healthy, 
your will coincides with God’s will, so that you do not will anything that 
would be contrary to God’s will. To get your soul back into this condi- 
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tion of health, it is obvious that there must be complete sincerity. 
Every condition specified in the Catechism for a good confession can be 
reduced to this one thing—sincerity. 

Since the disease affects the will, a cure can be effected only if you 
first acknowledge that you are sick. Consequently, you must face the 
facts squarely and frankly as to the direction of your will. You must not 
try to deceive yourself with euphemistic language, putting a false ap- 
pearance on your conduct. All subterfuge is useless with an omniscient 
God, for He cannot be deceived as to what sins you have committed 
in the past or as to your real attitude now. 


The Necessity of Sincerity 


In all simplicity you must strip your souls as bare as they will one day 
be at the judgment seat of God. Consequently, you must neither exag- 
gerate nor minimize your sins or your intentions of reform. To exhibit 
the truth with the utmost simplicity is the first requisite of a poor, weak 
creature seeking forgiveness from its Creator, and it is what will prove 
the best soil for the flourishing of the graces conferred by the Sacrament 
of Penance. The facts are what they are, irrespective of what your 
natural pride and vanity try to make them. And the primary condi- 
tion of curing any sinful conditions is to acknowledge those facts in all 
sincerity and simplicity. 

Sincerity and simplicity should run through the examination of con- 
science preparatory to confession, and they should completely penetrate 
the actual confession of the sins to God’s representative, the priest. 
Sorrow for those sins and the determination never to commit them are 
mere pretenses unless sincere. All the necessary characteristics of a 
good confession, therefore, can be summed up in this attribute of sin- 
cerity. Everything else is merely a corollary of this fundamental. 
Nevertheless, it will be well to devote separate sermons to the examina- 
tion of conscience, sorrow or contrition, the integrity of confession, and 
the purpose of amendment. 

Penance is a Sacrament, and hence it produces grace of itself. But 
you do not necessarily, apart from any effort of yours, profit by that 
grace. You must do your part. This is a vital difference between the 
concept of magic and of a Sacrament. In magic, when the appropriate 
words are said or actions performed, the result happens whether the 
person concerned intended it or not. In a Sacrament, however, al- 
though the grace is produced, the supernatural power generated, the 
individual does not secure it unless he has the proper disposition. 


Effects Not Magical 


In the Sacrament of Penance, for instance, it is necessary for the 
priest to say the words of absolution. But this is not a magic formula 
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erasing the penitent’s sins, curing his spiritual malady, no matter what 
his attitude. If conscious, he must do his share in securing the grace for 
himself; if unconscious, he must before losing consciousness have had 
the right intention. Hence, it would be a futile thing to obtain absolu- 
tion by deceiving the priest. 

Another limitation on the grace of the Sacrament of Penance should 
be mentioned. It wipes out the guilt of sin, but there may be a tem- 
poral punishment which must still be undergone. And there is the 
lingering effect of having acted in a particular way which remains after 
the guilt of the sin has been forgiven. Confession is merely the first 
step in getting back to the condition that one was in before sinning. 
With the grace of the Sacrament, many more steps must follow. 

Thus, a man who, because he has frequently yielded to the impulse to 
be profane, has contracted a habit of swearing—or a man who, by having 
often been drunk, has acquired the habit of drinking to excess—will not 
get rid of all allurement of temptation merely by confessing how he has 
failed in the past. Such things, of course, cannot be expressed in strictly 
accurate mathematical terms. But, speaking generally, we may say 
that to conquer such habits one must resist a temptation as often as 
one has yielded. Making a new start by a good confession helps, but 
it will not instantaneously make one as if one had never sinned. 

A man who has taken a wrong turning at a crossroad may, when he 
realizes his mistake, get back on the right road by retracing his steps, 
but evidently he will be in a different position regarding his goal than if 
he had never taken the wrong turning. And so it is with the Sacrament 
of Penance. It gets us back on the right road, but there may still be 
some consequences of our having taken the wrong road in the past. 


God Respects Our Freedom of Will 


One aspect of this fact is that it is God’s respect for the freedom 
of the individual. God never takes away human freedom, and there- 
fore He requires coéperation with His Sacraments in order that they 
may have their full effect. God does not force anyone to be good, 
as Satan cannot force anyone to be bad. This means a work for the 
individual to do, but instead of being discouraged, one should feel that 
it is a challenge to one’s good intentions and respond the more vigor- 
ously. 

The fact that such codperation is required of us ought to help us to 
keep our confessions from becoming a routine affair with consequent 
tepidity. At times it seems that some Christians who do not believe in 
confession are better than some Catholics who go to confession fre- 
quently. Probably that is because such persons are making greater 
personal efforts than are the Catholics. The Catholics whose lives are 
no better after confessing than they were before, have doubtless fallen 
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into a routine manner of confession. They are really approaching the 
Sacrament as if it were a matter of magic. They have neglected the 
personal coéperation that is necessary on their part. 

It is a great thing for God to forgive the offense of sin against Him, 
to allow human beings who have more than once turned completely 
against Him to have another chance. We must not presume to think 
that besides forgiving the guilt of sin God will miraculously remove the 
natural effects of the way in which we have acted. There is a certain 
bent that has been given to our way of responding to the stimuli of our 
conditions, and we must exert our wills to overcome that bent. Surely 
that is a little thing to do to show our appreciation of God’s mercy. 


Obligation of Restitution 


Moreover, some sins have not only this continuing effect of an habitual 
way of acting, but they also sometimes have continuing effects for other 
individuals. Thus, a man who has stolen something valuable must, 
before he can worthily receive the Sacrament of Penance, be willing to 
restore the thing or its equivalent to the person from whom he stole it. 
Merely confessing the theft to a priest does not automatically return the 
property to the person against whom the theft was committed. In this 
respect, too, a personal effort is needed on the part of the penitent. That 
is his share in restoring the right order which he has violated, and it is 
naturally implied in sincerity. 

Every disposition necessary for a good confession, then, is included 
under the term sincerity. Be really sincere in recognizing the diseases 
of your soul, be sincere in desiring medicine for those sins, to get back to 
the condition you were in before sinning, and everything will be well. 
If we could receive the Sacrament of Penance but once, we could not be 
sufficiently grateful to God for this great mercy. But it can be received 
many times—in childhood, in youth, maturity, old age. The just 
man, says Holy Scripture, forgives his brother seventy times seven times. 
But God does much more—He forgives during the whole of this temporal 
existence. Such mercy on God’s part deserves some sincere effort on 
ours. 


Second Sunday after Pentecost 


Examination of Conscience 


“IT know my iniquity: and my sin ts always before me’’ (Ps. 1. 5). 


SYNOPSIS: I. One thing necessary for spiritual health is to know one’s sins. 
(1) A good examination of conscience will note kind of sins and how 
often committed. 
(2) System furthers efficiency: generally go through Decalogue and 
Precepts of Church. 
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II, Examination of conscience should advisably be broader than strictly 
necessary for the Sacrament of Penance. 

(1) Should take in venial sins. 

(2) Should include longer period than since last confession, so as to 
get broad view of going forward or backward in virtue. 

(3) Lack of this examination is one reason for persons getting 
worse as they grow older. 

(4) Particular examination is good for overcoming bad or acquir- 
ing good habits. 


Last week it was said that the one word which sums up every dis- 
position needed for a good confession is “‘sincerity.’”’ And if you are 
really sincere in wanting to get back your soul’s life and health, natu- 
rally the first task is to diagnose the disease. For just as there are many 
diseases of the body, so there are many kinds of spiritual disease or sin. 
You should do the best you can to determine the kind of sin you have 
committed, why you fell, and how you can avoid similar sins in the 
future. All this is included in a sincere examination of conscience by one 
who wishes to be spiritually healthy. 

A good examination of conscience will be broader and more detailed 
than the actual confession. Strictly speaking, you are only bound to 
confess the serious sins you are certain you committed since your last 
confession. Mortal sins must be confessed as to number and kind. 
Unnecessary details should be omitted, but enough should be told to en- 
able the confessor to know the kind of sin you have committed. Ifa 
man drank too much, the brand of liquor does not matter, but it is not 
enough for him to confess that he was intoxicated ‘‘several’’ times, be- 
cause ‘‘several’’ is too elastic a term and might mean anything from three 


to thirty. 


When Circumstances of Sin Must Be Confessed 


If circumstances attached to the act alter the kind of sin committed, 
those circumstances must be confessed. To steal one hundred dollars 
is seriously sinful. Whether the money was in coins or in bills does not 
change the character of the sin. But if the theft was of some sacred 
object from a church, that is an added circumstance which gives the 
character of sacrilege in addition to theft. Anger against a parent isa sin 
against the Fourth as well as against the Fifth Commandment. 

And just as circumstances can add to the gravity of a sin or include a 
sin of another kind, so they may sometimes diminish the gravity of a sin 
or eliminate altogether the sinfulness of an act. For instance, the 
general law for hearing Mass on Sunday may not hold for a particular 
individual because of his special circumstances. Ifa man is sick in bed, 
the Church does not want him to endanger his life by going out to Mass. 
If one has a valid excuse for not obeying a law of the Church, one should 
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not confess the disobedience as inexcusable; if one confess the act at all, 
it should be with a statement of the excuse. 

System in regard to the examination of conscience makes the perform- 
ance of the task quicker and more efficient. It is a good plan to go 
through the Decalogue Commandment by Commandment, and then 
to take up the Precepts of the Church. Of course, the seven deadly 
sins all come under the Ten Commandments, but it may sometimes be 
advisable to include them in one’s review. This order of the examina- 
tion of conscience can also be followed in the actual confession; though 
if some particular sin is especially mortifying, it may be well to confess 
that immediately. 

Naturally the time necessary for a reasonably thorough examina- 
tion of conscience varies with the length of time since one’s last Con- 
fession and the manner of one’s life. One who is accustomed to ex- 
amining one’s conscience every night and going to confession weekly 
or monthly will require very little time for the examination immediately 
before Confession. 


Some Useful Rules 


For one who examines his conscience frequently, the main thing to 
guard against is routine; and a close second to this is assuming too nega- 
tive an attitude. The spiritual life is not an entirely negative affair, 
completely comprised in avoiding certain sins. It is true that the Ten 
Commandments are mostly expressed as ‘Do not do this”’ or “‘Do not do 
that.’’ But spiritual health is more than ‘“‘don’ts.’’ It is positive as 
well as negative. All the Commandments can be expressed positively, 
as an obligation to do something. ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’ for example, 
might be put: ‘Thou shalt respect the property rights of others!’ 

It is significant that Our Lord’s summary of the Law was expressed 
in two positive Commandments—to love God and to love our neighbor. 
This positive concept of the Commandments is important, because it 
means that we can sin by omitting what we should do as well as by doing 
what is forbidden. A man might not steal from his neighbor, yet he 
might be omitting acts of charity which he owes. A sincere examination 
of conscience should include a survey of what we are obliged to do in 
addition to the prohibitions. If you stop to think of your life from this 
positive standpoint, you will get a much better concept of the state of 
your soul, than if you confine yourself to determining the number of 
times you have done something forbidden by some Commandment. 


Occasional Broadening of the Examination 


The reception of the Sacrament of Penance, it is true, is only necessary 
in order to obtain the forgiveness of serious sins committed since 
Baptism or since one’s last Confession, but it is a good practice to review 
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a longer period than is strictly required. Recurring birthdays, or an- 
nual retreats, or special feasts such as Christmas or Easter, can be made 
occasions of a general review to determine whether one is advancing or 
going back. We should get better as we get older, but it often happens 
that we get worse. For instance, men who did not curse and swear at 
ten years old, frequently have the habit of profanity when they are 
thirty. And once the habit is acquired, much more effort is required 
to overcome it than would have been needed to avoid it altogether. 

Why is it that many individuals become more sinful with age rather 
than more virtuous? Partly, it is because they did not examine their 
consciences in a way to promote steady advance. If they were confess- 
ing frequently, the examination should have covered a longer period 
than from confession to confession. Perhaps they allowed confession 
itself to become a routine affair. They may have acted as if the end of 
confession were receiving the Sacrament of Penance, rather than the 
acquisition of virtue. Penance itself is only a means—supernatural, 
it is true, but still merely a means—to the end of being virtuous. One 
who has diphtheria may take antitoxin, but the taking of antitoxin is 
not an end; it is a means of getting back good health. 


The Particular Examen 


Shakespeare remarks that ‘each year one vicious habit rooted out, 
in time might make the worst man good.’ And contrariwise, each 
year one vicious habit acquired in time will make the best man bad. 
In addition to noting the sins to be confessed here and now, our examina- 
tion of conscience ought to be directed towards the triple object (1) of 
avoiding vicious habits, (2) of conquering them if they have been ac- 
quired, and (3) of cultivating good habits. 

A special kind of examination of conscience, called the particular 
examen, is often helpful in accomplishing this threefold object. It is 
highly recommended by all spiritual writers, and it is practised in every 
Religious community. Strangely enough, it is recommended also by 
such a practical man of the world as Benjamin Franklin, and is said to 
date back as far as the Greek philosopher Pythagoras. The particular 
examen consists of selecting one particular sin or fault and examining 
one’s conscience each day in regard to that. In the most systematic 
method a record is kept from day to day, and from week to week, the 
records being compared to make sure that some progress is being made. 

The principle back of the practice is: divide and conquer. It is 
easier to keep a resolution applying to one particular kind of act than to 
life in general; it is easier not to sin in one special way than not to sin at 
all. Success builds up good habits and allows one to go on to some other 
act. Each little virtue acquired is a tiny bit of the complete mosaic of a 
good character. 

There are good habits as well as bad ones, and by building good habits 
one is protected against bad ones. A good habit is an effective pro- 
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tection against sinning in the opposite way. The particular examen, 
emphasizing the positive as contrasted with the negative, can be applied 
to the acquisition of virtue instead of the avoidance of sin. This is 
especially advisable for anyone with a tendency to be scrupulous. 
Sometimes scrupulosity masquerades as sincerity, but it is a false sin- 
cerity to be dreaded. Real sincerity is virile, wholesome, healthy. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 
Contrition for Sin 


“A contrite and humbled heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise’ (Ps. 1. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Primary disposition needed for receiving the Sacrament of Penance 
is sorrow, which must be: 
(1) True and internal. 
(a) Exterior show or emotional display useless without 
interior sorrow. 
(b) But interior sorrow without exterior show or emotional 
display is sufficient. 
(2) Supernatural. 
(a) Perfect sorrow is motivated by pure love of God. 
(b) But (with Sacrament of Penance) sorrow because we 
have lost heaven and deserved hell is sufficient. 
(3) Universal. 
(4) Sovereign. 
II. Do not delay receiving the Sacrament of Penance. 


What does common sense tell us is the primary and most important 
element of a worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance? The 
situation is this: the penitent has turned completely or partially aside 
from God. In the case of mortal sins, he has turned away completely 
from God as his last end; he has deliberately and knowingly preferred a 
finite creature to the infinite Creator, and in doing this he has put his 
will out of conformity with the divine will. 

Evidently the first thing demanded by such a situation is sorrow for 
having twisted the will away from God’s will, and a detestation of this 
act. If the penitent has the sincerity which must pervade his whole 
attitude in receiving the Sacrament of Penance, then his sorrow will 
have all the necessary characteristics specified in the Catechism. 


Internal and External Sorrow 


The quality of sorrow required by common sense is that it should 
be true and internal. External sorrow can be feigned. A tragic actor 
may weep and groan with every outward manifestation of grief, and yet 
have no real sorrow in his soul. Such external sorrow, without the 
internal, is useless. For it was the faculties of the soul which committed 
the sin, and it is the faculties of the soul which must regret it. Sin 
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was in the will, and therefore sorrow for sin must be in the will. Just as 
the body without the will cannot commit formal sin, so the body with- 
out the will cannot have the necessary sorrow for sin. 

On the other hand, just as an external show of sorrow without true 
internal sorrow is of no avail, so true internal sorrow without any ex- 
ternal manifestation such as tears is sufficient. One does not have 
to weep in order to be sorry. Indeed, one does not have to feel sorrow, 
for the feelings are connected with the sensible emotions apart from the 
will. Whether or not these sensible emotions are affected by sorrow, 
is more a question of temperament than of intensity of sorrow. Some 
persons are easily moved in this way, others are not. Even where it is 
natural to feel such emotion, as in the loss of a parent or some dearly 
loved one, there are those whose sorrow expresses itself outwardly, and 
others whose sorrow is entirely interior. Exterior sorrow, even on oc- 
casions when it is natural, is often more superficial than is the inward 
variety. The child who bitterly bewails his mother’s death, the spouse 
who collapses with emotional grief, will often get over the sorrow more 
quickly than does the stolid individual who outwardly is unaffected. 


Sincerity of Sorrow 


Therefore, the timorous person need not be upset over the fact that 
he does not feel his sorrow. The important and necessary thing is that 
the will should be sorry, whether or not this sorrow is felt emotionally. 
Sorrow often flows away with tears. Sincere sorrow is in the will, 
not in the sensible emotions. And so the penitent’s effort should be 
directed towards this inner attitude, not towards any cultivation of 
emotional display. Outward show may deceive the beholders, it may 
almost deceive the penitent himself, but it cannot deceive God. ‘‘Man 
seeth those things that appear, but the Lord beholdeth the heart’’ (I 
Kings, xvi. 7). 

If no external manifestation and no feeling is necessary for true sor- 
row, can the penitent have complete certainty as to the character of his 
sorrow? Probably there is always room for doubt, and it is on the pos- 
sibility of this doubt Satan plays with the most earnest souls. We must 
do the best we can to be truly sorry, and trust to God. Effort should 
be made to have our intellect realize that we have turned away from 
an all-loving God to whom we owe everything, and that, while there is 
yet opportunity, we must bring our will back into conformity with 
God’s, else we shall suffer the loss of our last end, the beatific vision, 
eternal bliss. 


Supernatural Sorrow 


Besides being true and internal, sorrow must be tied in with God in 
some way. That is what is meant by saying sorrow must be super- 
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natural. Regret because temporal disaster of some sort follows natu- 
rally from the sin is not the right kind of sorrow, for it is merely natural. 
Thus, more is needed than that a man be sorry because he is going to be 
punished by the State, or has lost his reputation, or ruined his health by 
yielding to certain temptations. 

But with the Sacrament of Penance, God is willing to accept a sorrow 
that is supernatural, although short of the highest supernatural motive. 
The Sacrament makes up for what is lacking in the supernaturalness of 
the motive. For the worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance, 
and therefore for the remission of sin, there is only required a sorrow that 
by sin one has forfeited heaven and deserved hell. Even sorrow because 
of temporal disasters, if they are looked upon as God’s punishment for 
sin, suffices with the Sacrament of Penance. 

The wages of sin is death, the eternal death of the soul. If some ob- 
vious punishment for sin here on earth, a grave sickness or a near escape 
from bodily death, turns our thoughts to God and disposes us to receive 
the Sacrament of Penance, we are fortunate. It is a manifestation of 
God’s mercy. The truly unfortunate are those who continue sinning 
without any noticeable ill effects in this life, and so receive the wages of 
eternal death. Crosses in this world are not really calamities if they 
lead the sinner to turn back to God, as the Prodigal Son returned to his 
father. 

Sorrow Must Be Sovereign 

Another characteristic which the Catechism specifies for sorrow, 
is that it should be sovereign—that is, great enough to make us suffer 
any temporal cross rather than commit a single mortal sin. This is a 
direct conclusion from the nature of the case, and any intellect refusing 
this deduction is really saying: “I know that the satisfaction I shall 
get from sinning in this particular way will last for only a few hours, or 
at most a few years, and that by such sin I shall lose the greatest possible 
happiness for all eternity; but I am nevertheless going to prefer the 
little temporal satisfaction to the immense eternal bliss.”’ 

It is difficult to understand how any sane mind can reason in this way, 
and in striving after sovereign sorrow it is best to keep to some such illus- 
tration, rather than to imagine all sorts of temporal losses, and ask one- 
self: ‘“Would I be willing to suffer such a loss, if I could avert it by one 
mortal sin?” For the temporal which one experiences, or sees others 
experiencing, may so affect one’s imagination and sensible emotions that 
the bliss which eye hath not seen nor heart of man conceived may be 
powerless before it. 

Universality of Sorrow 


Finally, sorrow must be universal, in the sense of extending to each 
mortal sin that one has committed since one’s last confession. A mor- 
tal sin is a complete turning away from God as one’s last end, and there- 
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fore one cannot bring one’s will back into seeking God so long as that 
will, by lack of sorrow for some one mortal sin, really clings to a position 
turned away from God. A magnetic needle cannot simultaneously 
point to both the North and the South. The will cannot point to- 
wards God and directly away from Him at one and the same time. 

Where mortal sin is concerned, there can be no forgiveness without 
sorrow. God is omnipotent and infinitely merciful, but He cannot do 
what would be a contradiction in itself. He can no more make the 
will be turned towards Him in sanctifying grace and simultaneously 
turned away from Him in sin, than He can make a man exist and not 
exist at one and the same moment. God wants every human soul to 
enjoy the Beatific Vision for all eternity, and it is only those that deliber- 
ately turn away who fail to reach this goal, but God leaves each one free 
to turn away. 

There may be some who put off the day of repentance and receiving the 
Sacrament of Penance. Fools, to put off such an important matter for 
days when they cannot be sure of one hour! No one knows the day of 
his visitation. Every day is filled with the deaths of those who fondly 
expected to live longer, to have time to repent after enjoying themselves 
alittle more. ‘Let us eat, drink, and be merry,” say the unrepentant, 
“for to-morrow we die!’ But it may be to-day that they die. And 
even if the expected time of earthly life be given, can one who has main- 
tained such an attitude be sure, when the joys of this world have turned 
to ashes, of sincere, sovereign, universal sorrow? Some, when the 
time comes for death to claim them, realize what cads they have been 
towards God, and instead of sorrow they have despair. Now is the time 
to indicate sorrow by doing the little thing God in His mercy requires— 
receive worthily the Sacrament of Penance. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
Perfect and Imperfect Sorrow 


“Love covereth all sins’’ (Prov., x. 12). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Love of God as the basis of contrition. 
(2) The perfection of sorrow. 
(3) How perfect sorrow is cultivated. 
(4) Distinction between love and sentimentality. 
(5) Love, the fulfillment of the law. 


In this text the Douay version uses the word ‘‘charity” instead of 
“love.” But “charity” is often understood as almsgiving, whereas 
what is meant here is love of God. Quite literally charity or love in this 
sense covers all sins. That is, if one has, from a pure love of God, a 
sorrow and detestation for one’s sins together with a sincere purpose of 
amendment, then one’s sins are immediately forgiven. Ofcourse, in the 
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case of a Catholic there would be included in this sorrow the intention of 
going to confession. So, what it is really reduced to is this, that with 
the actual reception of the Sacrament of Penance a lower kind of sorrow 
is sufficient than when the Sacrament is not received. 

This makes clear the logic and the result of conferring conditional 
absolution, and so the Sacrament of Penance, on an unconscious person. 
If such a one before losing consciousness had perfect sorrow for his sins, 
then they were forgiven; but if he had only imperfect contrition, such 
as was described in the last sermon, then the formula of absolution given 
to him will secure the remission of his sins. 


Perfect Sorrow 


Perfect sorrow for one’s sins naturally embraces the three elements of 
imperfect sorrow, namely, sorrow and hatred for one’s sins, and a pur- 
pose of never committing them again. The perfection is due to the 
motive for the sorrow—unselfish love of God. It is sorrow because one 
has offended God who is deserving of all love. The fear of hell may ac- 
company this as an additional motive, but it must not be the exclusive 
motive. Surely it is not necessary to add that perfect sorrow, whether 
with or without confession, must be sovereign and universal. 

Undoubtedly the question will occur to some: “If perfect sorrow 
secures the remission of sins without confession, then what is the use of 
confession?”’ One answer is that, since Christ established the Sacra- 
ment of Penance as a means of obtaining forgiveness of sins, anyone 
with perfect sorrow, loving Our Lord and therefore desirous of doing 
everything He wishes, will at least implicitly intend to use the means of 
the Sacrament of Penance. 

It is not necessary that one should have the intention of undergoing 
extraordinary inconvenience to receive the Sacrament of Penance, nor 
even that one should intend to receive it at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Strictly speaking, all that is necessary is that one should 
intend to go to confession, without specifying the time more closely than 
is required by the precept of annual confession. If one has really had 
perfect contrition, one’s sins are forgiven. 

But that “if” should make anyone fearful of delaying confession. 
For if one has only imperfect contrition, then without the Sacrament of 
Penance the sins are not forgiven; and if one should die before receiving 
the Sacrament of Penance, one would go into eternity with the guilt of 
those unforgiven sins. The safest procedure, therefore, is to go to con- 
fession as soon as one conveniently can. Indeed, it can be said that 
delay in confessing, when confession was convenient, would cast sus- 
picion upon the perfection of the sorrow of the person. 

If St. Paul dared not judge his own condition, though he was not 
conscious of any sin since his conversion, much less should smaller 
Christians presume that they are in no danger of God’s judgment. No 
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man can be certain that his sorrow for his sins proceeds from his pure 
love of God. Consequently, everyone should use the means of the 
Sacrament of Penance as soon as he conveniently can in order to make 
as sure as possible of forgiveness. 


Cultivation of Perfect Sorrow 


But at the same time, each one should strive after perfect sorrow. 
Imperfect sorrow with the Sacrament of Penance is sufficient, but not 
for that reason should one aim only at imperfect sorrow. One should 
do one’s best to base one’s sorrow on unselfish love of God, and doing so 
one is more likely to reach at least the lower kind of sorrow coming from 
fear of God’s supernatural judgments than if one tried only for imper- 
fect sorrow. 

There are some theologians who think that perfect sorrow is rarely 
attained by ordinary mortals. Their opinion, however, is balanced by 
the more consoling opinion of equally eminent theologians that many 
persons reach the height of perfect sorrow for their sins. At any rate, 
instead of being discouraged by the harsher opinion, and therefore never 
trying to be sorry out of pure love of God, we should be encouraged by 
the milder view to strive to develop our love of God to such an extent 
that, if we should be unfortunate enough to commit serious sin, sorrow 
for it would naturally proceed from love of God. 

The object of the Sacrament of Penance, as of all the Sacraments, is 
to increase the virtue of the recipient. And that means to increase his 
love for God. Having obiained forgiveness of his sins through the 
Sacrament of Penance with only imperfect sorrow, it should be easier 
because of the restoration of sanctifying grace to be sorry then out of 
pure love of God. At any rate, if one cultivates love after receiving 
the Sacrament of Penance, perfect sorrow will come more easily and 
naturally. 


Love Is Not Mere Sentimentality 


Remember, however, in regard to perfect sorrow and perfect love, as 
was said in regard to imperfect sorrow, that they concern the attitude of 
the highest faculties of the soul—the intellect and will, not the feeling 
of the sensible emotions. Scholastic philosophers have defined love 
as a tending of the will towards good. This may sound cold, and almost 
meaningless, to those who are accustomed to associate love with the 
sensible emotions, but it should bring home to them upon reflection that 
love of God is possible without feeling it, just as sorrow for one’s sins is 
possible without one’s feeling it. 

Also it throws light upon the way of cultivating love for God. The 
will is a blind power. It can tend only towards what the intellect pre- 
sents to it. Consequently, in order to cultivate love for God the in- 
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tellect should busy itself with presenting to the will the conception of 
God as infinitely perfect. That is, one should think about God’s mercy, 
or His benevolence, or His justice, and soon. This thinking about God 
with the intention of developing greater love for Him is prayer, and a 
much better form of prayer than is the mechanical repetition of formulas 
without having one’s mind upon the meaning of what one is saying. 

One who is striving for sorrow motivated by love for God must 
naturally, first of all, have that love. And to get the love there should 
be some serious thinking on the reason why one should love God. The 
material world around us and the needs of the body are insistent in 
their claims upon our attention. And it is easy for such needs to drive 
God into the background if there is no conscious effort to give Him the 
place He should have in our thinking. Between confessions, therefore, 
we should try diligently to see the fact that being creatures owing the 
Creator our complete service, from whom we have received everything, 
we should love Him above everything. Sincerity in recognizing this is 
a protection against the temptations that will inevitably come to dis- 
obey His will, to prefer a creature of His hands to Himself. 


Love Is the Fulfillment of the Law 


And if one should have the misfortune to yield to some temptation 
to serious sin, sorrow from the love for God will come naturally and 
easily from such thinking. Love not only covers a multitude of sins, 
as Scripture says, but love prevents a great many sins; and in case one 
sins, love begets the sorrow that secures forgiveness immediately, even 
before there is opportunity to go to confession and receive the Sacrament 
of Penance. 

Love, as St. Paul says, is the fulfillment of the law and is the greatest 
of the virtues. Do not put off the cultivation of love till just before 
confession. Strive daily, hourly, indeed momently, for love. And 
remember that love for God is a matter of the will, rather than of the 
emotions. Essentially, it is a union between one’s will and that of the 
Creator. Really to mean that phrase of the Our Father as one says 
it each day, ‘“Thy will be done,” is an expression and a cultivation of 
love. 

One who so cultivates love will finally be able to exclaim with St. 
Paul: ‘‘Who then shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or famine, or nakedness, or danger, or per- 
secution, or the sword?. . . For I am sure that neither death nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord” (Rom., viii. 35). 











Contemporary Church History. 
—Two new works give us very fine mat- 
ter on recent church history in England 
and France. The one by Maisie Ward 
tells a moving and graphic story of 
Catholicism and its fight with Modern- 
ism as the latter affected England. As 
the author states in her Foreword: 
“The title ‘Insurrection versus Resur- 
rection’ implies that the main theme of 
the book is the Modernist movement 
set against the Catholic Intellectual 
Revival.” The book treats especially 
of the later decades of Wilfrid Ward’s 
life. It is a valuable contribution to 
modern church history. Wilfrid Ward 
and his wife were so intimately in touch 
with every important movement of the 
Church that to give their lives is to delve 
deeply into church history of our day. 

The author gives us a fine and well- 
balanced picture of the unsavory Mod- 
ernist history. Catholic life in England, 
Ireland, France, and Italy are reviewed, 
and although it is a bit early to judge 
impartially such recent history, the au- 
thor gives us the facts and much excel- 
lent information that will surely help to 
form a correct opinion of those troubled 
times. She is discreet, honest, and 
loyal, quoting documents, letters, and 
books with all the perfection of finished 
scholarship. Well-known men _ are 
treated in this work and this makes it all 
the more absorbing. Pius X, Baron 
von Hiigel, Loisy, Tyrrell, and Brémond 
enter the drama again and again, each 
playing a delicate and important part. 
There will be many opinions about this 
work of Maisie Ward. She has had the 
courage to write about a most difficult 
matter, and she is to be praised for the 
great work she has written. Yet, she 
does not claim to give a final word on 


1 Insurrection versus Resurrection. By 
Maisie Ward (Sheed & Ward, New York 
City). 
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She 
writes calmly and with great detach- 
ment, despite the fact that she writes 
about her own family and often brings 
in personal recollections and ideas. 

As to Modernism, it was spiked by 
the Encyclical ‘‘Pascendi,” and even- 


persons, motives, and movements. 


tually Catholicism triumphed. But 
many a soul passed through anguish 
and pain till the smoke of battle cleared. 
As the author puts it: ‘“The enemy had 
been broken, partly by the Encyclical, 
partly by the changing atmosphere 
engendered by the war. The time was 
come for the division of the spoils. 
But for this, peace and harmony among 
Catholic thinkers was a first necessity. . . 
Benedict XV told Cardinal Billot at 
once that he wanted to hear no more 
talk of ‘integrism’; and almost his 
first public utterance was an Encyclical 
(‘Ad beatissimi,’ November 1, 1914) 
which sounds like an answer to Arch- 
bishop Mignot’s letter to Cardinal 
Ferrata. In it the Pope demands that 
dissension and discord among Catholics 
should cease; that none should venture 
to set himself up as a master in the 
Church; that where Rome has not de- 
cided all may be free to state their views 
without fear of being attacked as in- 
subordinate or heretical] .... ‘Pascendi’ 
had been one of those terrible but salu- 
tary blows under which, according to 
Newman, the Catholic intellect thrives 
and strengthens. But it must needs be 
followed by a period of growth and 
peaceful silence. Through the war- 
clouds might already be seen, by any- 
one detached enough to see it, the dawn 
of the Catholic intellectual revival’ 
(p. 331). 

The work shows great penetration of 
Catholic philosophy and theology, and a 
delicate sense of appreciation when 
quoting others. The bulk of material 
is so vast that many another would be 
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afraid to write about it. Yet, the author 
has managed to give us a story that 
moves with even pace and almost 
swiftly, by making deft choice and ar- 
rangement of her material. 

The Epilogue is especially charming 
and beautiful. It has an attraction all 
its own. It deserves several readings, 
for it is deep and vast as the book that 
it follows. A doctrine or rather a pro- 
gram of Catholic Action is there set forth 
that rings true and gives a Catholic real 
satisfaction. The Epilogue is thought- 
provoking, and shows us how all Catholic 
philosophy, theology, mysticism, liturgy, 
and action are to be lived together, fused 
into one glorious life in the whole Catho- 
lic Commonwealth. This is the cry of 
modern Catholic writers and preachers, 
and it was the desire and oft-repeated 
command of the late Pius XI that such 
be the case. 

Besides 551 pages of text, the work has 
24 pages containing three appendices, 
plus three pages of bibliography, and an 
index of persons. 

We have also for review another work 
on modern church history, a magnificent 
study of the Church in France from 
1908 to 1936. Canon J. Brugerette 
has now published the third volume of 
“Le Prétre Francais et la Société Con- 
temporaine.”’ This volume _ entitled 
“Sous le Régime de la Separation. La 
Reconstitution Catholique (1908-1936)’’? 
is a huge opus of 759 closely printed 
pages. Yet, despite its forbidding size 
it will attract the reader who is at all 
interested in the Church and modern 
France. The fine arrangement, the 
clear exposition, and the very titles tempt 
the student to enjoy this work which 
falls on the historian’s desk like manna 
from heaven. The other two volumes 
of this set were very well received and 
lauded both in France and abroad. 
But even though they were conscien- 
tiously documented and most interest- 


2 Le Prétre Francais et la Société Con- 
temporaine. III. Sousle Régime dela Sep- 
aration. La Reconstitution Catholique 
(1908-1936). By J. Brugerette (P. 
Lethielleux, Paris). 


ingly written, this volume, the last, will 
be more avidly read. It treats of mat- 
ters fresh and recent, within living mem- 
ory. Even as a child can be raised nor- 
mally or spoiled by petting or harmed 
by maltreatment, so this book will have 
various receptions. Extremists may find 
it too mild, but the average Catholic 
scholar will find it a just and sober 
statement of facts, written in an inter- 
esting and lively style. We hope that 
the book will not be harmed by too much 
praising; for even though it is undoubt- 
edly an excellent opus of tremendous his- 
torical erudition and insight, there are 
still many things to be said of the years 
and places treated. Besides we are too 
close to the epoch of this book’s interest, 
to judge whether or not the work is 
sufficiently objective and impartial. 

Canon Brugerette treats of the be- 
ginnings of Modernism, then Modernism 
itself and its sequel down to the World 
War. There is a wealth of material ex- 
amined and discussed here, material 
that is a revelation to most of us who 
are not in close touch with recent French 
history. The second part deals with 
the Religious History of the World War 
in France. Touching, loyal, and frank, 
the beautiful story of French Catholics 
and their clergy is here unfolded, clear 
of prejudice. Finally the Catholic re- 
construction since the War is explained 
with its many-sided activities and hard- 
ships. The author cites abundant pas- 
sages from all sorts of records, docu- 
ments, books, and newspapers through- 
out the work. In the part on the “‘Ac- 
tion Frangaise” his citations are doubly 
appreciated, because they give a better 
lead to scholars in studying this matter. 
The new religious fervor, the new forms 
of apostolate, and Catholic Action are 
among the topics elaborated in this last 
part. 

This work is a mass of informa- 
tion, very readable and interesting. It 
deserves translation into other lan- 
guages, and it might well serve as a 
model for similar works dealing with 
other countries. 
CuTHBERTGUMBINGER,O.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 
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New Scriptural Works.—The death 
of Father Lagrange, founder of the 
Biblical School of Jerusalem, removed 
last year one of the greatest Scriptural 
scholars of our times. His large works 
of commentary on the Gospels have long 
been known to students of the sacred 
text. In 1928, wishing to make the fruits 
of his many years of labor accessible to a 
larger public, he wrote in French a Life 
of Christ based on his Gospel commen- 
taries, but expressed in simple and brief 
form, so as to be available for the use of 
all. 

At once his work enjoyed an immense 
circulation, and the author received 
many requests for its translation into 
English. The first volume of the de- 
sired English version is now at hand in 
“‘The Gospel of Jesus Christ.”! Father 
Lagrange preferred to speak of his work 
not as a “‘Life,’”’ but rather as the ‘‘Gos- 
pel” of Jesus, since “the Gospels them- 
selves are the only life of Jesus Christ 
that can be written.” The translation 
has been admirably made by two English 
Dominicans, Father Luke Walker (whose 
lamented death in 1936 largely accounts 
for the delay in publication) and Father 
Reginald Gins, both disciples of the 
author. Father Maurice Watson, O.P., 
also collaborated in the translation by 
valuable advice and other help. 

The plan of the work is based on Fr. 
Lagrange’s ‘‘Synopsis of the Gospels,” 
in which he outlined what he regarded 
as a more likely chronology of the Gospel 
events. The present Life indeed is a 
brief commentary on that earlier Syn- 
opsis. For the sake of the readers whom 
he aims to serve, the author has avoided 
even the appearance of erudition, but 
he has not indulged brevity at the ex- 
pense of thoroughness. On the con- 
trary, he has taken special care to treat 
all the difficulties that he considered 
serious in his commentaries on the sepa- 
rate Gospels. 


1 The Gospel of Jesus Christ. By Pére 
M. J. Lagrange, O.P. Translated by 
Members of the English Dominican 
Province. VolumeI (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City). 


Generally he uses the Evangelist who 
seems to excel in a particular matter, 
when two or more of them narrate the 
same thing. Thus, for events Mark is 
preferred, for discourses Matthew, for 
the thoughts of the Master John, for 
history Luke. The very words of the 
Gospels are sometimes quoted; at other 
times they are paraphrased. In view 
of the special character of the work, 
the notes are chiefly meant to emphasize 
the relation between Evangelist and 
Evangelist. 

Father Lagrange’s rank as a Biblical 
authority makes it unnecessary to call 
attention to the reliability of this Life of 
Our Lord. Suffice it to say that we have 
here in convenient form the summary 
which this great scholar himself made, 
at the end of his life, of his long years of 
study and meditation on the Gospels. 

The first edition of the Westminster 
Edition of the New Testament began 
in 1913 and was completed in 1935. 
As it came out in many sections, indi- 
vidual Gospels and Epistles being pub- 
lished separately or in conjunction with 
one or a few others, the version was less 
suitable for everyday use. The readers 
of the New Testament are accustomed 
to one volume or at most a few volumes. 
They find it inconvenient to search for or 
through many books when they read, 
study, or compare the sacred texts. To 
remedy this imperfection (which the 
difficulties of a new work excused) the 
editors, Fathers Lattey and Keating, of 
the Society of Jesus, decided to issue a 
new edition in four volumes. The be- 
ginning was made with the issuance in 
1926 of Volume III, the Epistles to the 
Churches. Next appeared in 1931 Vol- 
ume IV, Hebrews, Pastorals, Catholic 
Epistles and Apocalypse. Volume II 
containing St. John and Acts was pub- 
lished in 1936. Last comes Volume I, 
the Synoptic Gospels, so that the Second 
Revised Edition is now completed.? 


2 Westminster Version. The New Tes- 
tament. Vol. I. The Synoptic Gospels. 
By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Dean, 
D.D., Ph.D. Second Edition, Revised 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City). 
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Externally, or in format, this second 
edition is a great improvement over the 
old one, which the necessities of their 
pioneer work forced the editors to pro- 
duce in less desirable bindings and in 
many distinct booklets. Now the four- 
volume edition appears in handsome, 
dignified, and convenient form. Inter- 
nally, as regards the matter, there was 
much less room for improvement, as the 
first edition itself attained a high stand- 
ard in translation and explanations. 
We have noticed a few changes, in the 
addition of references and in the adop- 
tion for the summaries of the three-year 
ministry hypothesis. The Chronology 
of Volume II, page 328, does in fact 
call for at least four Passovers, since it 
makes the public ministry last from 
A.D. 29 to 38. The feast of John, v. 1, 
seems to be taken as the second Passover 
in the present volume (p. 368), but a 
question mark indicates doubt. Dr. 
Reilly in Volume II, page 24, shows that 
both the day and the year (in the min- 
istry) of this feast are uncertain. An 
editorial note in the present volume on 
page 366 also recognizes the impossibility 
of fixing the date of this feast. But the 
question is not of grave importance. 

Hall Caine’s ‘‘Life of Christ”? might 
more correctly be called ‘‘The Life of 
Christ according to the Modernists.”’ 
It is surely not written “‘according to the 
Evangelists,” since the author rejects 
their authorship, knowledge, or reliability 
whenever the opinion of some Modernist 
writer or his own fancy wills this. The 
Christ of the late Hall Caine is not the 
Christ of the Gospels or of the Apostles’ 
Creed. This book denies the virgin 
birth (pp. 266 sqq.), the true divinity of 
Christ (pp. viii, 768, 769), His physical 
resurrection (pp. 996, 1035, 1042, 1043, 
1051, 1053), the ascension (p. 1066), the 
general resurrection of the dead (p. 587). 
The author does seem to retain the Re- 
demption on page 525, but he may deny 
it elsewhere, as he sometimes uses words 
in a sense of his own. 

The author’s purpose, as announced 


3 Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York 
City. 


in the beginning of this work, was to 
help the growing generations whose fall- 
ing away from the Church was due in 
part to their inability to grasp the Bibli- 
cal ideas. But the author’s accomplish- 
ment has been to speed the defection from 
even his diluted Christianity of anyone 
who takes his book seriously. Surely no 
one will be helped in holding to Chris- 
tianity by the statements that most of 
its fundamental articles on Christ were 
untrue, that the authority even for the 
doctrine of Redemption is unreliable. 
Yet, we read here that the Bible is at 
times astoundingly insincere (p. 9), that 
Christ taught no creed and founded no 
Church (p. viii), that He spoke His own 
beliefs or thoughts (pp. 501 sqq.), but 
was subject to ignorance and error 
(pp. 388, 506), that the New Testa- 
ment has often not reported Him cor- 
rectly (p. 578). 


We do not question the sincerity of 
the late Hall Caine, nor his devotion to 
Christ and Christ’s Mother, about whom 
he writes beautifully at times (as on 
pages 1276-1278). His ability as a 
writer of fiction is generally admitted, 
and his industry and studiousness are 
manifest. But he lacked the special 
fitness and training required in one who 
would write the Life of Christ. His work 
constantly betrays this in its lack of ac- 
curacy and discrimination. How care- 
less it is, for example, to speak of Mark 
and Luke as “Apostles” (p. 415), to 
confuse immaculate conception and 
virginal conception (p. 1275)! And how 
illogical it is to say that Luke must have 
come from Campania, since he was a 
physician and there was much disease 
there (p. 1293)! 

Possibly a great novelist is of all per- 
sons the one least fitted for historical 
writing, since he is accustomed to write 
or omit just as his fancy or liking dic- 
tates. In this Life Hall Caine adopts 
that attitude more than once, when re- 
jecting some feature of a Gospel story, 
simply because he cannot picture it or 
because it does not appeal to him. 


J. A. McHvuecu, O.P., Litt.D. 
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The Foundation of Truth.—Prob- 
lems of knowledge are still occupy- 
ing and tormenting the minds of con- 
temporary philosophers who cannot get 
beyond a narrow subjectivism or a 
shallow empiricism. The truth for 
them ever remains a_ will-o’-the-wisp 
which constantly eludes them. On 
objective reality they cannot lay their 
hands, and a genuine metaphysics is 
therefore out of their reach. The 
difficulty is partly psychological and 
partly criteriological. The approach to 
the problem consequently must be 
made from these two points of view. 

The first point to be made is that the 
cognitive process transcends itself and 
that it has, as the Scholastics put it, an 
intentional quality. This is of para- 
mount importance with regard to the 
intellectual operations which according 
to empiricism terminate in a void that 
can only be filled by empirical data. 
The empirical fallacy can be overcome 
only by a thorough understanding of the 
process of abstraction. It is to this 
process that Father Gruender in his 
interesting study assigns a_ central 
place.! He meets the modern psycholo- 
gist on his own ground, and fights him 
with his own weapons. Even a cursory 
reading convinces us that he can handle 
these weapons with the same skill as 
his opponents. The author is thoroughly 
familiar with the field of experimental 
psychology, and uses the results of the 
latest research for the defense of Scho- 
lastic doctrine. In fact, he has no 
difficulty in showing that modern experi- 
mental psychology is bewildered by its 
own data, and that only rational psy- 
chology can explain them satisfactorily. 
This becomes very apparent in the image 
theory of thought, which involves its 
advocates in inconsistencies and leads 
to a pure sensationalism. Light is 
shed on the situation by the Scholastic 
interpretation, as the author well says: 
“The scholastic doctrine concerning the 


1 Problems of Psychology. A Text for 
Undergraduates. By H. Gruender, S.J., 
Ph.D. (The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.). 


essential difference between images and 
thought explains all facts harmoni- 
ously.” Other problems which the 
author discusses with a wealth of detail 
are the freedom of the will, the ego- 
problem, personal identity, the mind- 
body relation, and the localization of 
thought. The treatise remains strictly 
within the limits of experimental psy- 
chology, and its special merit lies in 
this, that it proves conclusively that no 
authentic fact of experimental psy- 
chological research can be used to dis- 
prove any of the basic positions of 
traditional Scholastic psychology. 

Father De Vries directly deals with 
the objective validity of human knowl- 
edge.?, The text follows time-honored 
lines, but for all that is decidedly up-to- 
date. That of course is an essential 
requisite of an epistemological treatise, 
which must face the actual problems of 
the present and grapple with the errors 
of the day. Small in compass, the book 
is comprehensive in content and leaves 
none of the difficulties of the modern 
mind untouched. As a school text, it 
will hardly find an equal. 

Causality is basic for science, and the 
view taken of it determines the entire 
philosophical outlook. Hence, it always 
has been a bone of contention among 
philosophers and the fight raging around 
it has not come to rest. A new analysis 
of the concept cannot fail to arouse 
keen interest. ‘‘Causality and Implica- 
tion” is a very penetrating study of the 
subject, and takes up the defense of the 
objective validity of the principle. 
With great subtlety the author proves 
that implication holds not only between 
propositions but between facts, because 
it relates to the meanings embodied in 
the propositions and accordingly has an 
objective reference. In the chapter on 
direct apprehension the author comes to 
grips with sensationalism and vindicates 
Aristotelean realism. Here he sets 

2 Critica. In Usum Scholarum. Auc- 
tore Josepho De Vries, S.J. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

% Causality and Implication. By D. 


J. B. Hawkins (Sheed & Ward, New 
York City). 
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forth that, whilst the object of thought is 
contained in sense-experience, it is not 
accessible to sense-experience but can 
be reached only by abstraction. There 
is a whole philosophy in this simple 
statement: “Thinking is more than the 
mere concentration of attention on 
some particular aspect of the sense- 
object.” Perception also is abstractive, 
but in quite a different sense from 
thought. In spite of the abstruse 
character of the subject, the text reads 
easily. It can be recommended to 
students as a _ splendid exercise in 
analytical thinking. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


Miscellanea.—lIf the reader of these 
notices loves to muse over his college or 
seminary days, he will find abundant 
stimulus in the collection of charming 
personal essays, entitled ‘‘I Remember 
Maynooth.”! Furthermore, once he 
takes up this volume suggested by the 
memory of seven years spent in one of 
the largest seminaries in the world, he 
will find Maynooth growing on him in 
much the same manner as the book 
grew and expanded under the pen of 
“Don Boyne,” that is, from a single 
essay at first intended for publication in 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. The 
essays present, now with a light and now 
with a grave touch, the round of study 
and recreation characteristic of this 
seminary which sends its students to all 
corners of the earth: “The slowly 
moving line of priests down through the 
College Chapel is never-ending; it 
goes into the four provinces of Ireland; 
it crosses the seas into the neighbouring 
England and Scotland, and the greater 
seas into the Americas and Australia, 
and Africa and China; it covers the 
whole earth; it goes wherever man has 
gone, into the remotest regions of the 
world; it is unbroken, it is ever re- 
newing itself at the High Altar in 
Maynooth.” 

With the author we hear the rising 
beli, tremble on examination day, 


2 By “Don Boyne” (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York City). 


snicker mischievously at the practice 
sermon, stand in awe before the gallery 
of learned professors, and go back in 
memory to the founding of the seminary 
through the influence of the statesman, 
Edmund Burke. The following is 
typical of the humor that plays through- 
out the book: ‘‘One Jacobus was always 
setting out to burn the house of his 
enemy, Caius, and, by the same strange 
chance, was always burning the house 
of his friend, Petrus, instead. Long 
after the coming of motor cars, that 
horseman who had won his spurs in a 
less sophisticated age continued to 
gallop recklessly through the city for the 
sole purpose of producing an act of two 
effects. And best of all we remember the 
picturesque figure, whose custom it was 
to climb on to the roofs of houses and 
begin throwing down tiles into the 
crowded street. Other heroes the books 
of theology undoubtedly had, but they 
had not the grand-scale eccentricities 
of the one throwing down the tiles.” 

With such humor and whimsical 
pleasantry giving relish, the book will be 
a welcome souvenir to Maynooth men, 
and will, no doubt, be found delightful 
by every priest and seminarian. 

Armored with a preface by Father 
Francis Talbot, S.J., with a foreword 
by Sir Willmott Lewis, and an introduc- 
tion by Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
this reviewer approached “Spain: a 
Tragic Journey’? with the expectation 
of seeing unravelled the tangled skein of 
the Spanish Civil War. But before 
many chapters had been read, the sus- 
picion became more and more insist- 
ent that “Spain: a Tragic Journey” is 
merely another book making capital of 
Spain’s tragedy. Mr. Rogers, it is true, 
favors the side most commonly taken 
by American Catholics. He points out, 
and even gives some objective evidence, 
that the Loyalists abrogated funda- 
mental human rights and produced a 
reign of terror, and that the Nationalists, 
on the contrary, under the lead of 
General Franco are struggling for the 

2 By Theo Rogers (Macaulay Co., New 
York City). 
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rule of law, order, justice, and for the 
preservation of Christian culture. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Rogers’ book is in 
no sense an objective presentation of 
facts. Too obviously it aims mainly to 
entertain. Page after page, especially 
of the opening chapters, is crowded with 
scenes which are pure melodrama. 
Moreover, in scene after scene, the 
writer casts himself in the réle of the 
hero. A description of brutal savagery 
unleased ends with the following brag- 
gadocio: ‘I leaped to the front of the 


balcony. ‘Cowards, brutes, dogs!’ 
I cried. ‘Can’t you see this man has 
surrendered? Have you no sense of 


decency, no ideas of right, that 50 or 
more of you continue to beat a man 
already half dead,’ my shout rang out 
above the intermittent rifle fire. ‘And 
you soldiers of his command,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘you men who half an hour ago 
obeyed and respected him, are you so 
base that you cannot behave like true 
Spaniards? Can you stand by and 
permit your comrade to be beaten to 
death like a mad dog?’” A few pages 
later the writer presents himself as 
making his way through bullets to keep 
a tea engagement with some friends. 
Here credulity is strained to the break- 
ing point when, arriving at his host’s 
home and finding it the center of a 
fusillade of bullets coming from the 
roofs across the street, Mr. Rogers tells 
us that by his melodramatics he con- 
verted into friends the attacking soldiers 
and even succeeded in inducing two of 
them to guard the home during the 
remainder of the Civil War. 

Easy reading this book is, indeed. 
And it is an interesting account of Mr. 
Rogers’ experiences and views; but as 
an analysis of the Spanish conflict it is 
obviously superficial and journalistic in 
the bad sense. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, PH.D. 


Oriental Ecclesiology.—Pope Pius 
XI called upon the world to realize the 
need of reunion amongst Christians. 
The Holy Father was insistent that work 
and study be done along these lines. 


But he was particularly concerned with 
the reunion of the Eastern schismatics 
with Rome. Since there are so many 
such Christians in our country, the 
words of the Pope in regard to this 
apostolate cannot go unheeded. But 
in order to do intelligent work both 
clergy and laity must know first of all 
the history, liturgy, and customs of 
Orientals who are already Catholic. 
Ignorance of our Oriental brethren who 
dwell in the bosom of Mother Church 
hinders us from proper zeal and work for 
the Orientals who are still schismatics. 
To remedy these conditions various 
works have been published lately in 
English. Mr. Donald Attwater deserves 
most credit for this, since the best works 
recently written have come from his 
pen. Mr. Attwater has written an 
Introduction for another book,! which is 
a series of articles by various authors 
who are all experts in Orientalia. The 
Introduction contains the following 
words which form an excellent com- 
ment on the why and wherefore of the 
book: ‘‘Christians must love their breth- 
ren, man must know before he can love, 
and right here in America Latin Catho- 
lics have the opportunity to learn about 
their fellow-Catholics of Eastern rites 
by worshipping in their churches, re- 
ceiving the Blessed Eucharist there, be- 
friending the people, and cultivating 
their acquaintance. For in the United 
States and Canada there are three- 
quarters of a million Eastern Catholics— 
Ukrainians, Rumanians, Melkite Syrians, 
Maronite Syrians, ‘Pure’ Syrians, Ar- 
menians, a few Russians, and Chal- 
deans. There are also many over a 
million non-Catholic Orientals, Russian 
and Greek Orthodox and others; through 
no fault of their own, they are separated 
from visible Christian unity, and we 
Catholics have a grave duty of charity, 
sympathy, and kindness towards them 
.... This book should greatly help in 


1 The Eastern Branches of the Catholic 
Church. Six Studies on the Oriental 
Rites. With an Introduction by Donald 
Attwater (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York City). 
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the development of such a sympathetic 
understanding, and so be one more step 
in the long, long process—the consum- 
mation of which neither we nor our 
children’s children will see—of restoring 
the visible unity, unity in diversity, of 
all who profess and call themselves 
Christians’ (p. xi). The articles here 
published were first presented to the 
public in the magazine, Liturgical Arts 
(vol. IV, 1935, no. 4). They were 
brought up to date and carefully edited 
by Mr. Attwater, and have been pub- 
lished with one picture. Besides treat- 
ing of the various branches of the Eastern 
Church, there are other fine articles 
about icons, liturgy, Canon Law, the 
Ethiopic Church and the Syro-Malan- 
kara Church. The work is enhanced by 
an index and appreciation of books, 
periodicals and pamphlets introductory 
to a study of the Eastern Rites (16 
pages). 

The book is warmly recommended to 
priests, students, and members of study 
clubs. It would be an apostolic work to 
give a copy to the public library, espe- 
cially in cities where many Orientals 
live. 
CuTHBERTGUMBINGER,O.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 


Ascetical Works—‘‘The Real Pres- 
ence” is a collection of Eucharistic 
meditations by the Bl. Peter Julian 
Eymard, Founder of the Fathers of the 
Blessed Sacrament.! The author, known 
for his extraordinary love for the Holy 
Eucharist, pours out his heart in these 
meditations. He seeks solely the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls. 
Therefore, one must not seek here texts 
for learned discussions. This does not 
mean that the pious exhortations do not 
contain solid doctrine. But it is put ina 
popular and practical manner, for the 
edification of his readers. The present 
edition is a new translation, but has 
retained the Introduction of Cardinal 
Gibbons to the first, which appeared in 





1 The Real Presence. From the 
French of Blessed Peter Julian Eymard 
(Sentinel Press, 194 East 76 St., New 
York City). 


1906. A diligent use of this little book 
will certainly produce the fruit intended 
by the saintly author. It can be used 
both for private visits as well as spiritual 
reading in common. 

“The Eucharist and Life’’? is another 
book on the same topic but with a 
different scope. The book is the out- 
come of a series of talks or conferences 
given to pupils of a diocesan normal 
school. Its primary purpose is instruc- 
tion. Of the fourteen chapters, the 
first four lay the groundwork for an 
understanding of the supernatural life of 
grace: The Supernatural Life; Christ 
and the Life of Grace; The Operation 
of the Holy Spirit; Mary and the Life 
of Grace. The rest are all on the 
Eucharist as Sacrifice, in the Liturgy of 
the Mass, as a Sacrament, its practical 
application to life, etc. Profound 
doctrines are explained simply and 
clearly. The book would be a good 
basis for considering the sublime topic 
in study clubs, or also for a series of ser- 
mons on the Eucharist. 

“Spiritual Reflections for Sisters’’® 
is a second volume with the same title. 
The success of the first—it reached a 
total printing of 57,000—is a recom- 
mendation for this second. This new 
series, like its predecessor, is the out- 
growth of practical experience in the 
guidance of Sisters, in giving them 
spiritual conferences. The various chap- 
ters contain wise counsel and instruc- 
tion. Not only virtues but also faults, 
trials, and daily work are treated. 
There is an outline for the Monthly 
Recollection, which should make this 
salutary practice fruitful. The useful- 
ness of the monthly recollection is 
recognized, but some do not know how 
to go about it. This Reflection will 
give good hints. The booklet is small 


2 The Eucharist and Life. By Jennes- 
kens-Rybrook. Adapted from the Dutch 
by the late Gregory G. Rybrook, O. 
Prem., §.T.D. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J.). 

3 Spiritual Reflections for Sisters. 
Volume II. By Rev. Charles J. Mullaly, 
S.J. (Apostleship of Prayer, 515 East 
Fordham Road, New York City). 
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in size, bound and printed well, but 
inexpensive. This should make it 
accessible to all. 

“Our Knowledge of Mary’’‘ is another 
tribute to our Blessed Mother among the 
many that have appeared of late. Its 
author, the Very Rev. William Joseph 
Chaminade was the Founder of the 
Marianists. His cause for Beatifica- 
tion has been introduced in Rome. A 
particular merit of this booklet is the 
emphasis it places on the part of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. After a short Preface 
and the Index, we find the Decree for the 
introduction of the ‘‘Cause’”’ of the 
author, with a short biography. The 
booklet is practically a résumé of entire 
Mariology. Besides theology, the author 
also draws on legend, but this only in 
parts that do not touch matters of 
faith (for instance, the place of death of 
the Blessed Virgin, the legend that the 
Apostles were brought to her death- 
bed miraculously, etc.). A devout 
spirit pervades the entire treatise, and 
the words seem almost to pass through 
the heart before they are spoken. Its 
briefness and simplicity of expression 
recommend it to those of the laity who 
wish to inform themselves more on 
the doctrine of the Church. 

Dominic MEYER, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Sermons.—Under this general title 
seven volumes will be considered. Two 
of these, ‘‘Belief in God” and ‘The 
Risen Christ,” are from the pen of the 
Most Reverend Tihamer Toth, are 
admirably translated into English by 
V. G. Agotai, and are competently edited 
by Rev. Newton Thompson, §S.T.D. 
The publishers (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.) had previously issued 
three other volumes of sermons (‘‘The 
Great God,” ‘‘The Great Teacher,” 
and ‘“‘The Great Redeemer’’) by the same 





4 Our Knowledge of Mary. A Short 
Treatise of Martology. By Very Rev. 
William Joseph Chaminade, Founder of 
the Marianists. Compiled by Very Rev. 
John B. Fontaine, S.M. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 


author, translator,and editor. A promi- 
nent feature of the sermons is their 
division into ‘points’ or “sections,” 
clearly defined and prefaced by compara- 
tively short but beautifully constructed 
“introductions.” Another notable fea- 
ture is the direct and easily intelligible 
sentence-building and clear phraseology. 
To the present reviewer, however, their 
most prominent and probably their most 
interesting and helpful feature is the 
abundance of anecdotal illustrations 
that cannot fail to prove both attrac- 
tive and enlightening to readers or 
hearers. Brief in form, these illustra- 
tions are taken from widely varying 
sources, are not hackneyed, are clearly 
illustrative of the thought or argument, 
and do not so much break (so to speak) 
the trend of the argument as rather 
weld it into more easily apprehended 
form. Each volume contains an Index 
of nine columns of close print—an 
excellent help for a preacher who, having 
read the book, would like to recur to 
some of the anecdotes at a much later 
date. 

“Les Evangiles du Dimanche Ex- 
pliqués et Commentés,” by Canon P. 
Magaud (P. Téqui & Fils, Paris), 
affords matter for somewhat brief 
sermons. The Gospel of the Sunday is 
given first of all, then follow two sec- 
tions: (1) Explication Historique et 
Littérale; (2) Enseignement Moral. 

Father Aloysius Roche gives us 
“Talks for Young Women: Being a 
Selection Made from Retreats and Con- 
ferences’? (B. Herder Book Co.). The 
eighteen Talks are properly conversa- 
tional in style, happily interesting as well 
as straight-forward, and well attuned to 
the thoughts of decent folk in the world of 
to-day. 

Two courses of Lenten Sermons are 
issued in agreeable and serviceable form 
by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. (New York, 
1939). One of these deals with ‘The 
Precepts of the Church” in a series of 
seven sermons. The volumes of sermons 
previously composed by Father Clement 
M. Crock make it unnecessary to com- 
ment here upon his scholarly and inter- 
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esting style of presentation. The other 
booklet deals with “The Sacrament of 
Confirmation” in a course of six sermons. 
It was a happy thought of the author, 


Father Lawrence McReavy, J.C.D., 
M.A., to treat the special theme of 
Confirmation in a Lenten series of ser- 
mons, for the reason (as it seems to me) 
that the faithful may entertain some- 
what hazy ideas on the inestimable value 
of that Sacrament, perhaps deeming it 
as something which is just ‘“‘taken in 
course” after Baptism, just as a woman 
is “churched” after giving birth to a 
child. 

In “Brother Berthold Tells a Story” 
(Frederick Pustet Co., New York City) 
we find “One Hundred Little Stories” 
prepared for use as illustrations for 
sermons and catechetical instructions. 
In his Preface, Father Athanasius Pape, 
O.S.A., points to the valuable series of 
such stories constructed by the Rev. 
Leo Wolpert of Wiirzburg, Germany, in 
a Catholic weekly, and adds that “‘his 
readers enjoy them immensely and take 
to heart the short lessons contained 
therein.” Father Pape accordingly has 
selected one hundred of the stories for 
translation into English. The transla- 
tion is a well-done piece of work. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Sociology and Politics.—The most 
important publications of the season 
submitted to the editors are nearly all 
devoted to the great problems confront- 
ing the world. The last parcel of books 
coming to the desk of the present writer 
deal with social, political, economic, 
and moral problems, all of interest and 
timely importance. 

Non-Catholic sociologists treat their 
problems, as they maintain, in a scientific 
manner like any othe: physical science. 
They abstract altogether from what 
cannot be perceived by the senses, and 
have disregarded true philosophy almost 
completely. The existence of the soul, 
eternity, revelation, etc., are simply 
ignored, if not denied. Naturally, the 
sociology produced by them and per- 








sistently advocated is purely materialistic 
and unmoral. 

Catholics, whilst not rejecting scientific 
work, necessarily take into consideration 
the eternal verities and will write books 
on sociology from a different angle, and 
will suggest and apply different or 
additional remedies and means to effect 
a solution. Hence, the new book 
“Social Problems,’”’ by two professors of 
the University of Notre Dame, has its 
justification, and it may be added that 
it fills a long-felt and real need.! Catholic 
social views are definite and permanent; 
those of all other writers are indefinite, 
personal, and changing with the winds of 
public opinion. 

The first part of the volume of 620 
pages gives an outline of how Catholic 
Sociology developed. Many social prin- 
ciples are found in the Gospel and in the 
social Encyclicals, which grow in import- 
ance as time progresses; but the applica- 
tion of these principles to actual condi- 
tions must be done by expert sociologists. 
The other four parts, practically the 
whole book, apply these Catholic princi- 
ples, views, and teachings to the follow- 
ing questions: Population Movement, 
Growth and Decline, Crime and Punish- 
ment, and Child Welfare. One might 
expect a special section on the Family, 
but family problems are treated under 
the headings of related subjects. The 
topical index shows in detail the large 
amount of information presented. A 
good list of reference works, general as 
well as Catholic, is added to each part 
for the convenience of those who desire 
to inquire more deeply into matters 
that had to be condensed in a textbook. 

It is to be expected that in a book of 
this type not dealing with an exact 
science, there is always something with 
which the reader’s opinion differs from 
that of the authors’. Some readers 
may reject sources used; others would 
draw different conclusions. However, 
this does not detract from the general 
excellence of the book. The science of 
Catholic Sociology has not as yet reached 


1By Raymond W. Murray and Frank 
T. Flynn (F. S. Crofts & Co., N. Y. C). 
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a state of tranquillity or perfection, but 
as time progresses and experiences 
multiply, a greater perfection will be 
reached. ‘‘Social Problems” should be 
found in every Catholic library. Priests 
cannot afford to ignore it if they wish to 
be well-informed about existing social 
problems. 

Next to social problems are just now 
the political problems, national and 
international. The news about diplo- 
mats and premiers travelling from capital 
to capital and back again clearly indi- 
cates the state of bewilderment that 
exists in the minds of the rulers. There 
is a search for peace at home and abroad, 
but obviously it ‘‘is not found where it is 
looked for’? (St. Augustine). Mr. L. P. 
Jacks, in his book ‘‘Cooperation or 
Coercion,”’? sees two outstanding traits 
in modern governments: increase in 
armaments and the breaking of solemn 
agreements. He believes that remedies 
for international situations should be 
based on a more hopeful foundation than 
armed force and perfidious words. 
Step by step, the author progresses to his 
solution which is disarmament and eco- 
nomic coéperation. To him the League of 
Nations seems to be the best agency to 
bring this about, provided it is purified 
from its inefficient feature, coercion. A 
better agency would be the Church, but 
not as long as there does not exist a 
Church that satisfies all. Later, when 
such a Church has been formed by men, 
it would be the ideal. From a purely 
rational viewpoint the advice may seem 
good, but it rests on grave errors. 
Catholics know that there is a universal 
Church for all, but there are many (and 
among them the rationalists, who 
themselves are the cause of many present 
evils) who do not yet recognize that a 
Supreme King whom rulers as well as 
subjects should obey also exists. The 
power to coerce, if necessary, was not 
the only bad feature of the League of 
Nations. A greater mistake was that it 
left God out of consideration in words as 
well as in acts. Until this defect is 


2 E. P. Dutton & Co., New York City. 


remedied, not much can be expected of 
the morally low type of rulers of many 
States. Apprehensions were uttered 
when the League re-partitioned a large 
part of Europe, and re-distributed pro- 
tectorates and colonies. The recent 
conquests of small nations and language 
sections raises again the question of the 
legality of such a procedure. The 
problem is not new, but is again actual. 


Shortly after the discovery of America, 
Vitoria wrote a book “De Indis Prior,” 
which has been translated and newly 
edited by Honorio Munoz, O.P.* The 
book is a study on the problem of con- 
quest and colonization and their implica- 
tions. It complements the translator’s 
other book “Vitoria and War.” Both 
are again of interest to-day. Fr. Munoz, 
in his ‘‘Vitoria and the Conquest of 
America,”’ presents a short biographical 
sketch and lays the foundation for the 
whole treatise by asking and answering 
the question: ‘‘Can an occupation of a 
country by foreigners be justified?” 
In the second part of the book he dis- 
cusses the illegitimate titles for occupa- 
tion brought forward by the authorities 
of Vitoria’s time and rejects them as 
false. The third part enumerates legiti- 
mate titles upon which a conquest may 
be based. An extensive bibliography of 
ancient and modern works is added. 
Difficult political problems now agitating 
the minds of diplomats could be solved 
more correctly if the rulers had a will to 
do so. The distribution of territory 
after the War, the conquest of Ethiopia, 
the civil wars in Spain and Palestine, 
the Eastern war, the occupation and 
economic subjugation of peoples, etc., 
may all be judged in Vitoria’s principles 
and teachings. In the origin of inter- 
national law, Vitoria holds a prominent 
place. The mere reading of this book 
originally written about 300 years ago 
is not only illuminating but also interest- 
ing. 


Kian J. HEnnricuH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


? University of Santo, Tomas Press, 
Manila, P. I, 
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The Physical Universe.—From the 
earliest days man began to speculate on 
the material world in which his life is 
cast. Its wonders arrested his attention, 
its grandeur overwhelmed his imagina- 
tion, and its order intrigued his inquisi- 
tive mind. In the mighty spectacle that 
unfolds itself before his vision he soon 
apprehended more than strikes the 
senses. The regularity he observed in 
natural phenomena and the recurring 
pattern he discovered in the arrange- 
ment of things led him to see in the fabric 
of the world law, design and purpose, 
which in their turn pointed to mind. 
Thus, he descried in the vast universe 
diffused around him the creation of a 
personal being. The study of the physi- 
cal universe has lost none of its fascina- 
tion for the thinker of our own days, 
and cosmology still is a philosophical 
discipline that commands keen interest. 
In fact, the progress of science has greatly 
intensified the preoccupation with cos- 
mological problems. Out of this keen 
interest Father McWilliams’ treatise on 
the physical world was born.! 

Perhaps cosmology is the most diffi- 
cult branch of philosphy, since it must be 
based on the results of scientific research 
which daily unearths new facts. A 
study of cosmology, therefore, requires a 
thorough familiarity with the latest 
advances of science and a critical sifting 
of the many theories proposed. To 
tackle the task calls for considerable 
courage. Weare glad that the author has 
not allowed himself to be deterred by the 
difficulties but has bravely attempted 
the task, and we may say that he has not 
rashly done so, for his preliminary 
studies supply him with the necessary 
background. With great wisdom he has 
selected the problems that are of special 
importance at the moment, and thus 
invested the volume with a true actual- 
ness. 

Teleology is the central theme of 
cosmology. That the physical order 
constitutes a realm of purposes and ends, 
A. Mc- 


1 Cosmology. By James 


Williams, S.J., Ph.D. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York City). 


must be established against mechanistic 
interpretations of the universe. To this 
vital point the author rightly devotes 
much space and argument. The reader 
will feel that this part of the book has 
been excellently done. Traditional argu- 
ments are forcibly restated and illus- 
trated with great wealth of detail. 
Other chapters deal with the magnitude 
of the universe, the existence and nature 
of physical law, the constitution of 
matter, time and space, efficient causality 
and relativity. From this enumeration 
it appears that the presentation of the 
subject is well abreast of the latest 
scientific thought. In spite of the 
enormous advance of modern science 
over that of the age of the great Scholas- 
tics, most of their categories are still 
applicable and can adequately accom- 
modate the new data that have been 
brought to light. The author does not 
belittle the scientific achievements of 
our times but shows that without philo- 
sophical penetration the incredible array 
of facts with which science confronts the 
mind will leave us in a state of bewilder- 
ing and chaotic confusion. 

The text which we owe to the pen of 
Father McWilliams will admirably serve 


its purpose. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The Dominican Sisters on Long 
Island.'—As the sub-title of Fr. Craw- 
ford’s work indicates, this is ‘‘the his- 
tory of the American Congregation of 
the Holy Cross, Sisters of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn.” Its presentation is com- 
memorative of the eighty-fifth an- 
niversary (1853-1938) of the arrival in 
New York of a little group of Dominican 
Sisters from the Mother House at Ratis- 
bon. This devoted little band of “‘exiles”’ 
was destined for the missions of Penn- 
sylvania, but through the failure of any 
one meeting them on their arrival, they 





1 The Daughters of Dominic on Long 
Island. By the Reverend Eugene J. 
Crawford, M.A. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City). 
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were in all truth left “stranded on the 
shore.””’ Such a situation changed the 
future plans of the Sisters, as Father 
Raffeiner, then stationed at Williams- 
burg, brought the Sisters to that 
flourishing German settlement and gave 
them in his own parish the opportunity 
of beginning their first mission as teach- 
ing Sisters in the United States. This 
first mission was likewise the germ of 
their community on Long Island and else- 
where in the United States. It was 
furthermore the beginning of an aposto- 
late that was to mean much to the 
Catholic schools of Brooklyn and Long 
Island. 

It is significant that these Sisters came 
providentially to the United States just 
as Catholic immigrants had begun defin- 
itely to come in large numbers to our 
shores. Accordingly, with the tide of 
immigration, this province of the Do- 


minican Sisterhood likewise witnessed a 
marked development not only in per- 
sonnel, but also in the scope of the work 
to which they had dedicated themselves, 
Dependencies of the parent organization 
were established in New York, Cali- 
fornia and Kansas, and finally in Puerto 
Rico. It may be observed that to-day 
the community numbers one thousand 
members, who are engaged in an aposto- 
late that includes not only teaching in 
Catholic schools but also the conduct 
of hospitals and orphanages. 

This story of a Dominican Sisterhood is 
well presented by Father Crawford, and 
his portrayal of the early pioneer priva- 
tions as well as other trials of these de- 
voted souls is particularly appealing. 
His painstaking work is a deserving trib- 
ute to these zealous and devoted spouses 
of Christ. 

GeorGE C. Powers, M.M. 
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